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STATE SOVEREIGNTY NOT DEAD. 


4 REVIEW OF HON. FERNANDO WOOD’S LETTER TO HON. HENRY A, WISE. 


Tae Hon. Fernando Wood has: writ- 


ten a letter to the Hon. Henry A. Wise, - 


on our political situation, which con- 
tains conclusions so fallacious and so 
monstrous, that we feel forced, from a 
sense of duty, to devote an article to 
the subject discussed. We are espe- 
cially impelled to this course in order 
that the southern people may not take 
the sentiments avowed by Mr. Wood 
as an expression of the opinion of any 
considerable portion of the northern 
Democracy. This magazine has a 
larger circulation than any political 
magazine ever before obtained in this 
country, and as the editor, we are in 
correspondence with a great number 
of the best minds in the Democratic 
party in every northern State, and we 
are confident that the sentiments of 
this letter are shared by no portion of 
the intelligent men of the party, except 
such as have already formed an alli- 
ance with that wing of the Republican 
party represented by Thurlow Weed 
and his followers. The utterances of 





this letter we regard simply as the 
programme of the Seward-Weed Re- 
publicans. For several months it has 
been known that a few, (and, tu the 
best of our information, only a very 
few,) gentlemen connected with the 
Democratic party have been negotiat- 
ing for a fusion with this wing of the 
Republican organization. So far as the 
letter referred to concerns the present 
and future state of the country, it 
could not have been, in any essential 
point different, if written by Mr. Weed 
himself. It tells us that “State sove- 
reignty has been determined against,” 
that it is “dead ;” killed by the war. 
It is admitted that the States were so- 
vereign, but that quality has been strip- 
ped from them by the war. Has the 
war any more killed State sovereignty 
than it has killed habeas corpus, trial 
by jury, and a hundred other things 
that are essential to the freedom of the 
people? It is not in the power of war 
to kill State sovereignty ; it can over- 
come it for the moment, as a strong 
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thief can overcome a weaker man, but 
can never destroy the principle, nor 
alienate the right of sovereignty. 
States stripped of the power to exer- 
cise their sovereignty have no more 
lost the right to it than the man who is 
robbed of all his property loses the 
right to hold property. A man may 
have rights which ne cannot for the 
moment exercise, because of some 
wrong or illegal force in his way ; but 
does he therefore lose the sacred quali- 
ty of his rights? Does le therefore 
passively sit down and consent that he 
has been transformed into a creattre 
without rights, and without manhood? 
No, certainly, unless he be the veriest 
fool or coWard that éver disgraced the 
human form. Because a war, which 
the author of the letter in question 
admits was illegal, unjust and wicked, 
‘has for the hour overcome State sove- 
Yeignty, are we therefore to acquiesce 
in this great crime against liberty, and 
admit it to be our deplorable status for 
all time to come? Not unless the war 
has also made us @ nation of sneaks 
‘ind cowards. And even admitting 
that, for the present moment, we are 
thus cowardized ‘and belittled by the 
‘war, has the devil'so far got possession 
Of us that ‘we ‘tiean to lie here forever 
fn this swinish rest and sleep? Nol 
jm God’s name, no! Rather let us cher- 
ish at least so much of the pluck and 
@ecency of manhood as shall make us 
trast the time will come when we shall 
arise in our Wrath and seize this gigan- 
tic wrong by the throat, and assert 
d&gain the liberty whiclr can never be 
West except by our owl weakness and 
trime! It is the datare of sovereignty 
that it Gan neither be destroyed, alien- 
ated, divided, Hor given away. It is 
to the Staté what the will is to thie 
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man. A State can no more lose or 
give away its sovereignjy than the 
man can loseor give away his will, 
No war can so far kill State sovereign. 
ty that it will not, during all future 
time, have the sacred and eternal right 
to hang whomsoever has attempted its 
destruction. When old John Brown 
made his attempt upon the sovereignty 
of Virginia, all admitted that he was 
justly and legally executed. There 
can never come a time when Virginia 
will not have the right to administer 
@ similar punishment to any party 
violating her sovereignty. Her inabili- 
ty to enforce her sovereign rights can- 
not be quoted as proof to the contrary. 
On the other hand, that very inability 
must.be received as a presumptive evi- 
dence that the people of that State 
will never cease to watch and pray, 
and struggle to reassert their sove- 
reignty, and to punish the criminal vi- 
olaters of it. When the States formed 
the compact of the Union, they surren- 
dered no sovereignty ; they did not 
even “delegate” sovereignty, for in its 
nature such a thing was not possible ; 
but they “delegated” to the Federal 
Government jurisdiction over certain 
specified matters of a general interest. 
So far was this act from impairing the 
sovereignty of the States, that it was 


the very highest assertion of that so- 
‘vereignty. It delegated such jurisdic- 


tion as it pleased, retaining all things 
not specified under the perpetual juris- 
diction of its own sovereignty. The 
following extracts from the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States are full on this point: “The 
States form a Oonfederated Govern- 
tent; yet the several States retain 
their individual sovereignties.” 2 Pet. 
590; 10 Pet, 519, S. P.; 12 Wh. 334 
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“The powers of the States depend on 
their own constitutions.” 1 Wh. 325. 
“The powers retained by the States 
proceed not from the people of America, 
but from the people of the several 
States, and remain after the adoption 
of the Constitution what they were be- 
fore,” &c. 4 Wh. 193, S. P.; 5 Wh. 17, 
54; 9 Wh. 20% 9. “In our system, 
the Legislature of a State is the su- 
preme power, in all cases where its 
action is not restrained by the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 12 Wh. 
847. “The State’s jurisdiction is co- 
extensive with its territory, coexten- 
sive with its legislative power.” 3 Wh. 
187. “'The soverciguty of a State ex- 
tends to everything which exists by 
its own authority, or is introduced by 
its own permission.” 6 W. 429; 4 


Pet. 564. Now, we demand to know, 
since the States possess this sovereign- 
ty, not by virtue of the Federal Con- 


stitution, but by “their own Constitu- 
tions,” and in perfect independence of 
the Federal Constitution, what power 
on earth can lawfully interfere with 
that sovereignty? We should be glad 
to have the Hon. gentleman, whose 
letter we-are reviewing, enlighten the 
public on this question. He tells us 
that “State sovereignty has been de- 
termined against.” How determined 
against? By whom determined against? 
Who has the right to determine against 
State sovereignty? State sovereignty 
has been determined against in no 
other sense than a band of robbers 
may enter a gentleman’s house, and 
determine against his possession of his 
property, his wife, and his children. 
State sovereignty can never be’ so de- 
termined against that it will not be 
the duty of every patriot in the land 
to set himself to the task, forthwith 
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and mightily, of restoring sovereignty 
to its lawful possessurs. That sove- 
reignty in the hands of the Federal 
Government is stolen property. The 
States have a clear and inalienable 
right to take it, even though in doing 
so they had to hang every Federal offi- 
cer, and Congress besides, Better that 
every member of Congress were hang- 
ed, and a million of men more, than ° 
that the States should’ give up their 
sovereignty. So we understand Pre- 
stand President Johnson to believe. 
He is striving against Congress for 
the restoration of the Union, which 
means the preservation of the States as 
the sovereign members which composed 
it. There is no other way to restore 
the Union. The proposition of Con- 
gress is not only to destroy the Union, 
but to destroy the States themselves. 
Strip the States of their sovereignty, 
and they are just as truly annihilated 
as a human body, without its soul, is 
dead. These transcendent impostors, 
who call themselves “Unionists,” pro- 
pose to kill the States, and then 
to take their ashes, bury them in 
@ common reservoir, and call it the 
Union. The union they want is that 
of the worm and the dead carcass, And 
for resisting this stupendous treason 
against liberty and self-government, 
the President of the United States is 
threatened with assassination from the 
pestilent floor of Congress! This is 
the theory of the revolutionary majo- 
rity of Congress, that “State sove- 
reignty has been determined against.” 
But the President says, no; that was 
not any part in the terrible ordeal through 
which we have passed ; I have been work- 
ing to preserve the union of live States, 
and not to forma great heap of dead 
States. His proposition is that of a 
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wise man and a patriot. Daniel Web- 
ster said, in his letter to Mark Cooper, 
of Georgia, in 1850: “The States 
are united, confederated, not chaos- 
like, together crushed and bruised.” 
But the. enemies of the President in 
Congress tell us that the war has re- 
duced us to this condition, and Mr. 
Wood advises the country to accept of 
this state of things a8 a finality, and 
peaceably to lie down in our political 
graves. ‘Had he even hinted that there 
might some day come a resurrection, 
when the States should come forth 
clothed with the divine life of sove- 
reignty again, and the glorious Union 
that was made by our fathers re-united 
to protect the generations of our chil- 
dren, we should have felt ourselves less 
aggrieved by his monstrous recom- 
mendations. The Hon. gentleman says, 
“The new Americanism opens up be- 
fore us, and common sense demands 
‘that we should conform’to it. Now, 
what follows? State sovereignty be- 
ing dead, unity follows. ‘The people 
of the whole Union are one.” This word 
unity means simply consolidation, what 
Webster called bruising the States, cha- 
os-like, together. It is a very soft, a 
very pretty word, to cover the most 
abominable despotism that ever dis- 
graced a people who have once tasted 
of liberty. It is the very quintescence 
of the centralized despotic principle, 
in opposition to the grand republican 
principle of decentralization and self- 
government, “The new Americanism 


opens before us,” indeed! Then com, 


mon sense and common patriotism de. 
mand that, instead of “conforming to 
it,” we forthwith seize the black hybrid 
by the throat and strangle it in its 
swaddling clothes! We prefer the 
old Americanism, the Americanism of 


Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, and 
all those glorious patriots who achiey- 
ed our liberty ; let the Hon. gentleman, 
and those who can swallow it, run af. 
ter the new Americanism of Seward, 


Wade, Sumner, and Frederick Doug. 


lass. God helping us, we shall never 
go that way! We adopt the follow- 
ing words of the immortal Webster, in 
all the fullness of their sublime patriot- 
ism : 


‘‘He must bea presumptuous man indeed 
who would venture to think that he could 
suggest any new features of improvement, or 
in any way improve our present form of 
united government. By its provisions and 
compromises I stand, as I have ever stood, 


‘and wo to the meddling politicians who 


would assail them. In itself it is already 
complete and perfect; any change could 
only result in marring the harmony of some 
of its parts. The Constitution was the re- 
sult of concessions and compromises. It 
gave to the General Government certain spe- 
cific rights and duties, and it left to the 
States the free exercise of their own apprco- 
priate rights, and the unrestricted enjoyment 
of their own laws, and the control of their 
own social institutions. It has stood the 
test of experience, and proved itself capable, 
under a wise administration, of carrying for- 
ward the prosperity of the country. Our 
duty is to be content with the Constitution 
as itis, to resist all changes from whatever 
quarter, to preserve its original spirit and 
original purpose, and to commend it as it is 
to the care of those who come after us.” 


Here we stand. Here we are cer- 
tain the great body of the Democratic 
masses stand. Let the trading politi- 
cians and the negro-struck lunatics go 
whatever way they will together, we 
believe the masses of the people will 
yet proclaim their resistless edict for 
the glorious old Union that has the 
baptism of our fathers’ hands. See 
what confusion and blood we are threwn 
into by forsaking their paths! Nor 
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shall we find peace and rest for a cen- 


tary to come, unless we return, all of 


us, to a strict adherence to the funda- 
mental principles on which the Union 
was founded. This proposition to 
change and overthrow the organic 
form of our government, is simply @ 
proposition for our destruction. The 
wise Locrians ordained that any man 
who proposed to introduce a new or- 
ganic law, or'a change in the Consti- 
tution should come into the market- 
place with a rope about his neck, and 
repeat before the people the change he 
proposed, and if it was not agreed to, 
he was immediately strangled for his 
arrogance. There are now over one 
hundred propositions before the coun- 
try for that number of changes in the 
Oonstitation Monstrous infatuation ! 
Stupendous treason and crime! If 
those who propose these changes, or 
who advise submission to them, were 
obliged to come into the market-places 
with ropes about their necks, we are 
certain that the patriotism of the mass- 
es would very quickly settle the ques- 
tion for them. 

But we are told in this letter that 
war has settled the question forever. 
It defines war “the highest of all hu- 
man tribunals, and a decision has been 
rendered from which there is no ap- 
peal. We are concluded by the re- 
sult.” We think we are somewhat ac- 
quainted with the writings of states- 
men, and with history, but we never 
heard before that war settled or “ con- 
cluded” anything, so that it might not 
be opened again the next day, and 
“concluded” another way. The histo- 
ry of this world is littie more than a 
record of the ferments which war ne- 
ver did and never could settle. A 
thing concluded by war is preciscly 
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left in a condition to be restarted at 
any moment, when the people find a 
will to move. When the Goths and 
Huns of Alaric pillaged the city of 
Rome, was the right of theft and mur- 
der “ concluded,” and fixed as a princi- 
ple of justice for all time to come? 
When the throat of France was cut by 
the Revolution of ’93, was the thing 
“concluded?” After the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the Saxons, by the 
force of arms, established @ monarchy 
in England, the Franks in Gaul, the 
Visigoths in Spain, and the Ostrogoths, 
and afterwards the Lombards in Italy. 
All these, no doubt, thought they had 
“concluded” matters by “the highest 
of all human tribunals ;” but history 
teaches us that they were not so “‘con- 
cluded,’ that they have been re-con- 
cluded and overturned a hundred times 
since. War “concludes” nothing. A 
conquered people never lose the right 
to rise and cut the throats of their con- 
querors. Are matters so “ concluded” 
in Hungary and Poland that the wrong- 
ed and gallant people of those coun- 
tries have lost their right to liberty? 
The right which war has given to Rus- 
sia and Austria to rule those countries 
is the robber’s right, and no more. 
Pliny says: “By war, justice and hu- 
manity are set aside, and rapine reigns; 
luxury is set at liberty, the most im- 
pious are in authority, the virtuous 
are oppressed, innocence is destroyed, 
virgins and matrons are violated, 
countries laid waste; all laws, both 
human and divine, are trampled on, 
and man seems to be governed by no 
other precept than his own voracious 
and unbounded will.” And this, the 
American people are now told, they 
must regard as “the highest of all hu- 
man tribunals.” Horrid thought ! But 
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our fathers did not so teach. They 
taught that “just governments de- 
rive their powers from the consent of 
the governed,” not from the tribunal 
of arms. Wherever arms decide 
against the consent of the governed, 
“ common sense” proclaims that it is 
both the right and the duty of all men 
to “appeal” to whatever power God 
has given to their hearts, or brains, or 
hands! And a@ brave and virtuous 
people will keep up such an “ appeal,’s 
if need be, to the last hour of their 
lives ; and still failing, they will be- 
queath the sacred task to their chil- 
dren, that the struggle for liberty may 
never be abandoned as long as time 
lasts : 

The tyrant Aristodemus took, by the 
“tribunal of arms,” the beautiful Xeno- 
crita, the daughter of a rich citizen, 
and compelled her to live with him as 
his wife, after having banished her fa- 
ther for complaining. But the reso- 
lute Xenocrita, not admitting this no- 
tion of the “new America,” that the 
decision of arms is final, and that her 
fate was “ concluded,” found means to 
induce Thermistocles, and others, to 
strike for the liberty of their country ; 
and, all things being ready, she opened 
the chamber-door at the dead of night, 
and the tyrant was cut to pieces. Thus 
the “tribunal of arms” was appealed 
from by a woman, and a whole people 
made free. It was this “ highest of all 
human tribunals” which supported the 
tyranny of Nero, Domitian, and Cali- 
gula ; but the “common sense” of Rome, 
instead of admitting its fate to be 
“concluded,” nobly concluded the hated 
lives of the tyrants. We confess that 
we are shocked at this monstrous idea, 
that “war is the highest of all human 
tribunals,” and that the American 
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people must admit their fate to be 
“concluded” by it, and supinely, sla- 
vishly, give up the government of our 
fathers. Voltaire justly says: “War 
is the crime and scourge of all times, 
and of all men.” In the scales of jus 
tice it weighs nothing, “ concludes” 
nothing. A government based on the 
decision of arms, in opposition to the 
consent of the governed, rests upon a 
mine which is liable to explode at any 
moment. Were the American people 
to accept the counsel of those who talk 
so complacently of the “new Ameri- 
ca,” they would bequeath to their chil- 
dren nothing but an inheritance of re 
volutions. All people have a natural 
and inalienable right to self-govern- 
ment; and they can never Jose the 
right to cut the throats of all the 
scoundrels who attempt to govern them 
against their own consent. The deci- 
sion of arms can never take from them 
this right. It is older than the inven- 
tion of arms. It is coeval with the 
creation of man It is the gift of God. 
Nunquam satis fida potentia ubi n- 
mia ; an absolute government is, of all 
others, the most insecure, because it 
rests not upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, but upon the caprice and vio- 
lence of arms. ‘That political eondi- 
tion only can be said to be “ concluded” 
which rests upon law and justice. This 
enslaving notion that force is the 
“highest of all human tribunals” has 
in no country been more relied upon 
than in Turkey, where tyrants’ have 
alvays been flattered and filled with 
false confidence and security by it. 
The abominable doctrine is precisely 
worthy of Turkish grossness and bar- 
barity. Yet where has power been so 
unstable and so little “ concluded” as 
in that couutry? Where has deposing 
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and murdering been more frequent 
than there? The monarch is told hig 
power is “concluded” because it rests 
upon force. The religion of that coune 
try tells him so The holy musti, 
who claims to speak by the authority 
of God, tells him so, But notwith- 
standing all these holy authorities, this 
person, so sacred, with power 80 safe, 
by the deeds of the “highest of all hu- 
man tribunals,” is often deposed or 
“butchered with less form than a com- 
mon malefactor, and even with the holy 
msusti’s consent and assistance.” A 
learned author truly remarks that “ had 
not the power of that government been 
so great, its security would have been 
greater.” The “highest of all human 
tribunals” is law based upon consent, and 
the lowest and most unstable of all 
“human tribunals” is that of arms in 
opposition to the consent of the gov- 
erned, The history of Sicily, under 
the French, and of Switzerland, under 
the yoke of Austria, is an illustration. 
‘As for that matter, universal history is 
proof. 

When Theopompus, King of Lace- 
demon, voluntarily relinquished cer- 
tain powers of his crown, his wife re- 
proached him with leaving his king- 
ship diminished to his sons ; but he re- 
plied, “ Yes, I shall leave it smaller, 
but I shall leave it more permanent.” 
On this wise reply Valerius Maximus 
has the following remark; “ In reality 
the authority which bounds itself, and 
offers no injuries, is exposed to none. 
The King, therefore, by restraining 
his power within the just limits of 
laws, did as much endear it to the af- 
fections of his countrymen, as he 
pruned it of all licentiousness and ter- 
ror |” 

Look at the fate of the Roman Em- 
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perors, who attempted to rule by the 
idea (held up for the American people 
to conform to by. the Hon. Fernande 
Wood) that “ war is the highest of all, 
human tribunals!” From Cesar te 
Charlemagne, between thirty and forty 
of them were murdered, and four mur- 
dered themselves. This. is a pleasant 
piece of history for the contemplatioa 
of the Hon. gentleman, while endea- 
voring to persuade his countrymen that 
“war is the highest of all human tr 
bunals,” and that “common sense de 
mands that they should conform” to 
its abominable doctrine. In God’g 
name, “ conform” never to the abhorred 
doctrine of force, as opposed to con- 
sent in government. Submit, while 
you must, but do not conform ; do not 
help adjust the machinery of govern- 
ment to the principle of despotism. If 
you must submit for the time, do it on 
precisely the same principle, and, per- 
haps, with as little resistance as you 
submit to give up your house toa band 
of armed robbers; but forthwith and 
at all times work diligently to bring 
law and justice to bear upon the case, 
Your great, your sure remedy, is law, 
Law and justice are not always yery 
swift, but with a brave and virtuous 
people, they are sure to break the pow- 
er of the sword, and to whip the licen- 
tious force of arms at last. Pamphlets, 
newspapers, and brave speaking, are 
often a thousand times more fatal to 
despotism than bullets. ‘True, brave 
words have taken off the heads of 
more tyrants than cannon-balls. One 
who cannot lie has said: “He that 
taketh (governs) by the sword shall 
perish by the sword.” Wait, oh, my 
countrymen, and you shall see them 
perish | 

The advice of the true friend to our 
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country will be, to the people of the 
South and the North, to never abandon 
the determination to regain their rights, 
and to punish those who have attempt- 
ed their destruction. For more than 

four years liberty was thrown down 

here in the North, where every man 

who stood by the Constitution was 

threatened with imprisonment and 

death ; but the columns of this Maga- 
zine will show that we neither recog- 

nized nor admitted our fate to be “con- 
cluded.” We have scen ourself sur- 
rounded by a whole community of lu- 
natics, where every eye burned with 

the fire of fanatical hate and revenge ; 

but “common sense” did not teach us 

“that we should conform to it,” and 
make ourself a party to the stupidity 
and crime of the Republican mob. Nor 
do we mean to give up the cause of 
the Constitution and liberty now, by 
admitting the fate of our country 
to be “concluded,” or in any way cour- 
tenancing the accursed system of 
government which the war has pro- 
duced, called “the new Americanism.” 
We stand for the old Americanism— 
for the Union of our fathers—for the 
government that was made by Wash- 
ington and his compatriots. We tell 
the people that the war has not right. 
fully made any change in the govern- 
ment. It has not rightfully imparted 
any new powers to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, nor taken from the States a 
single right which they possessed be- 
fore. The war gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment no new powers, nor stripped 
the States an atom of sovereignty. This 
was declared by Judge Sprague, of 
Massachusetts, (one of the ablest ju 

rists connected with the courts of the 
United States,) in the Amy Warwick 


case, which came before him at Boston, 
April, 1862, when he said : 

“It has been supposed that if the Govern- 
ment have the rights of a belligerent, then, 
after the rebellion is suppressed, it will have 
the rights of conquest, anda State and its 
inhabitants may be permanently divested of 
all political privileges, and treated as a fos 
reign conntry, acquired by arms. This is an 
error—a grave and dangerous error. Nona- 
tion ever makes such a conquest of its own 
territory. Ifa hostile power, either from 
without or within a nation, takes possession 
and holds absolute dominion over any por- 
tion of its territory, and the nation, by force 
of arms, expels or overthrows the enemy, 
and suppresses hostilities, it acquires no new 
title, but merely regains possession of wha 
it had been temporarily deprived. The na- 
tion acquires no new sovereignty, but mere- 
ly maintains its previous rights. Under des- 
potic governments, the power of municipal 
confiscations may be unlimitted ; but under 
our government the right of sovereignty over 
any portion of a State is given and limited 
by the Constitution, and will be the same af- 
ter the war as it was before. When the 
United States takes possession of a rebel 
district, they acquire no new title, but mere- 
ly vindicate that which already existed.” 


Mr. Seward, in his letter of instruc- 
tions to Mr. Dayton, our Minister to 
Paris, affirmed precisely the same in 
1861. He said: “There is not even a 
pretext for the complaint that the dis- 
affected States are to be coaquered 
by the United States, if the revolution 
fail ; for the rights of the States, and 
the condition of every human being in 
them, will remain exactly subject to 
the same laws and forms of adminis- 
tration, whether the revolution shall 
succeed or whether it shall fail. In 
the one case, the States would be fe- 
derally connected with the new confe- 
deracy ; in the other, they would be, 
as now, m»mbers of the United States; 
but their Constitutions and laws, cus- 
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toms, habits, and institutions, in either 
case, would remain the same.” 

Here we see the principle emphati- 
cally affirmed that the organic’ charac- 
ter of the States would be after the 
war just what it was before ; that the 
war could make no change in the State 
or Federal Government, but was de- 
signed to preserve them as they were. 
It was to preserve old America, and 
not to make a new America. The or- 
ganic character of these States is fixed 
by their own Constitutions, and can 
never be different except by their own 
consent. The idea that a war which, 
it is claimed, was carried on to “ en- 
force the laws of the Union,” has “‘con- 
cluded” in an entire organic destruc- 
tion of the States forming the Union, 
is an absurdity which even Seward 
could not swallow. If Congress is try. 
ing to change these States into another 
sort of government, if it is preventing 
the States from the due exercise of 
their sovereign rights and powers, then 
iis the rebel and traitor which ought 
to be forthwith suppressed and punish- 
ed. We say ought to be, in the sense 
of absolute justice, in the same sense 
that every State should be allowed to 
take and to hold its place in the Union 
with its Constitution and laws unim- 
paired. 

This, as we have seen, is the conclu- 
sion of one of the most eminent jurists 
of the United States, and a citizen of 
Massachusetts, uttered on the United 
States Bench, under the solemn oath 
of his high office. He arrives at a very 
different conclusion from this of the 
Hon. Fernando Wood, when he affirms 
that the war has stripped all the States 
of their sovereignty, and enlarged the 
powers of the Federal Government into 
those of an empire, producing what he 
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calls, without the expression of a re- 
gret, “the new Americanism.” This 
new Americanism is old Federalism, 
which tried once before to revolution- 
ize and destroy this government, in the . 
time of old John Adams. Then it pass- 
ed alien and sedition laws, imprisoned 
peaceable citizens, suppressed news- 
papers, and used United States sok 
diers to overthrow State sovereignty 
and resist State laws. But Jefferson 
and Madison were then alive, as was a 
generation of brave men, and they 
counseled the people very differently 
from Mr. Wood, when he tells them 
that “the new Americanism opens be- 
fore us, and common sense demands 
that we should conform to it.” ‘That 
is, conform to the “death of State so- 
vereignty,” or the annihilation of the 
States! Conform to a “new Ameri- 
canism” that overthrows the govern- 
ment of our fathers, and establishes 
one of despotic powers in its place! 
Conform to a government of arms, in 
the place of the consent of the govern- 
ed! For one, we say, better a whole 
century of war than that the people of 
America should basely conform to such 
a cowardly betrayal of their Constitu- 
tion and liberty! All that the war has 
done te violate that Constitution is null 
and void in law. All the assaults of 
this traitorous Congress upon that sa- 
cred instrument will be of no binding 
effect one hour after law assumes con- 
trol again, These propositions are not 
amendments, but subversions of the 
Constitution. Under the style and ti- 
tle of an amendment to the Constitue 
tion, Congress and three-quarters of 
the States have no legal right to ap- 
propriate the wives, daughters, or pro- 
perty of the other non-coucurring quar- 
ter, or to do any other thing that 
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amounts to the disturbance of the vest- 
ed rights of any of the States. The 
Constitution cannot be amended in a 
thing that.is not in w@. The subject 
matter is not there. Matters which 
the States never put into the com- 
pact are certainly not subjects of am- 
endment by Congress and three-quar- 
ters of the States, What we say is, 
that the article allowing amendments 
by a vote of three-quarters of the 
States never was intended to give to 
the three-quarters power to take from 
the other quarter their property, or to 
govern them by martial law ; for this 
would be a subversion not only of the 
whole spirit but of the letter of the 
Constitution. Judge Baldwin, one of 
the ablest of the Justices of the: Su- 
preme Cvurt, says: “ We should im- 


‘pute little wisdom, foresight, or com- 


mon prudence, to those who framed or 
adopted the Constitution, by ascribing 
its creation to @ power so indifferent 
to its preservation as to make three- 
fourths of the States competent to throw 
off the shackles on their laws, which 
all the States, and the whole people 
thereof, imposed. * * Nor can the 
absolute sovereignty of the nation, 
which, when the Constitution was 
adopted, was in the people of the na- 
tion, be controlled by the residuary 
sovereignty of three-fourths of the 
States” A Constitutional amendment 
to hang Charles Sumuer, Thad. Ste- 
vens, and Wm. Henry Seward, without 
due process of law, would be just as 
binding, in a legal way, as @ majority 
of these so-called “amendments.” A 
change in the organic character of 
this government can be effected only 
by the consent of all the parties to the 
compact. States not agreeing to such 
organic change could not be held to 


the new compact. When our present 
Constitution was adopted by the se. 
cession of nine States from the old 
Confederation, it was not claimed that 
the non-coneurring States could be 
held to the new compact except by 
their own consent and choice.. And if 
what Mr. Wood says be true, that we 
now have a new America, no State ig 
bound, or can be bound, to support 
this new coercion, except by its own 
free choice. For our part, we stand 
by old America, by the Constitution as 
it is; and we counsel the people that 
they should unreservedly give their 
support and confidence to President 
Johnson in his patriotic endeavors to 
restore the Union complete and per- 
fect, as it was before the war, In the 
language of Judge Sprague, the States 
have lost no sovereignty by the war, and 
the Federal Government has gained no 
new powers by the war. The pro 
gramme of President Johnson is, if we 
understand him, to bring the States in- 
to their old places as they were, and 
to preserve the Federal Government 
what it was. All that Congress has 
done, or is doing, to prevent this pre- 
servation of the old’ government, and 
this restoration of the old Union, is 
null and void. A new America, of 
which Mr. Wood speaks, can be legal- 
ly established only by a Convention of 
all the parties to the compact of old 
America. Congress, or the Federal 
Government, is not a party to that com 
pact, and has only the power of a ge 
neral agent for. the compact. And 
these powers are all limited and spe 
eified. In their very nature they can- 
not be organic in their character. Cons 
gress is only a co-ordinate branch of 
the general agency for the sovereign 
States joined by compact, and every 
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member of Congress who proposes to 
' change the character of this compact, 
to destroy the old, and produce a new 
America, if he takes measures to carry 
his purpose into effect, should be ar- 
rested and tried as a traitor. To pro- 
vide money and keep armed men to 
destroy old America, is levying war 
against the government of the United 
States. The only legal government of 
the United States is old America. This 
thing called “new America” is a sedi- 
tion, a treason, and an abomination ! 
Let the people have faith in the gov- 
ernment our fathers made. Let them 
believe and work only to this end— 
the preservation of that government, and 
the restoration of the Union! All oppo- 
sition to the Union in the South is at 
an end. But here in the North we 
now have a rebellion, which not only 
prevents the restoration of the Union, 
but loudly proclaims the destruction 
of the old government, and the estab- 
lishment of a new America. This is 
ten thousand times worse than the se- 
cessionists proposed to do; for they 
left unbroken and untouched the or- 
ganic form of the government, claim- 
ing only to deny its jurisdiction over 
certain territory. Even had we lost 
that extent of earth, the organic beau- 
ty ani perfection of the government 
would not be marred. The old temple 
of liberty, built by our fathers, would 
still stand a perfect shelter for all who 
remained, embracing more States, and 
covering a larger space than when it 
was first reared. But this northern, 
this Congressional rebellion, proposes 
to pull that grand old Temple down, 
and force a new America upon its ruins, 
the accursed spawn of war and a luna- 
tic Congress! Let the people, North 
and South, believe that this tremen- 
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dous treason will fail. Though all the 
changing, trading politicians, and all 
the devils besides, together with the 
whole herd of swine that of old were 
possessed, declare the government of 
our fathers dead, let every patriot pro- 
claim with a loud voice that it is not 
dead! That old America lives! That 
the Union shall be restored ! and that 
every State shall survive in its own 
sovereignty, and continue a co-equal 
member of a confederation of self-gov- 
erning States! That is the govern- 
ment framed by our fathers. No other 
system can be the Union. To talk of 
restoring the Union, with dead States, 
with a mass of crushed sovereignties, 
is the unintelligible jargon of an ass 
To give up this government for the 
shallow vagaries of a new America, is 
the language of self-interest, of weak- 
ness, or cowardice. We speak with 
feeling, because we have suffered not 
a little for this cause. We have lived 
for months, almost for years, with no- 
thing but the scowl of ignorance, fan- 
aticism, and murderous hatred on every 
hand. For more than five hundred 
mornings we have left our home with 
no very strong assurance that we 
should be allowed to :eturn alive at 
night. But we never, even in the 
darkest hour, doubted the final triumph 
of the sacred principles of self-govern- 
ment and liberty which were planted 
by our forefathers, and which were, for 
the moment, bent to the ground by the 
frightful avalanches of the senseless 
mob. We could no more believe the 
reign of such a party permanent, than 
we could imagine such a madness as 
Salem witchcraft to last forever. And 
now, certainly—when the signs of re- 
turning reason are everywhere appa- 
rent, when the very desperation of the: 
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fanatics shows that theyfeel and fear 
the surges of the returning tide—it is 
not a time for the patriots and the 
friends of eelf-government to give up, 
and counsel acquiescence in the des- 
truction of our system of free and so- 
vereign States. Let all who love our 
country as it was, before disturbed by 
fanaticism, hold fast to those immortal 
principles which established the Union, 
and they will yet triumph, even over 
the implacable sedition and treason 
which have devoured the North. The 
northern masses, who were deceived, 
now begin to see where the most dan- 
gerous foes of the Union reside. Light 
is breaking fast. In a letter from one 
of the most distinguished and most 
respected of all the southern generals, 
under date of Jan. 5, 1866, there oc- 
curs the following sentence: “ All that 
the South bas ever desired was that 
the Union, as established by our fore- 
fathers, should be preserved, and that 
the government, as originally organ 
ized, should be adminisiered in purity 
and truth. If such is the desire of the 
North, there can be no contention be- 
tween the two sections, and all true 
patriots will unite in advocating that 
policy which will soonest restore the 
country to tranquility and order, and 
thus help to perpetuate true republi- 
canism.” 

This is not only the language of the 
most distinguished of the southern 
leaders, but it is the spirit and temper 
of the southern people generally. Con- 
trast it with the temper of Congress. 
Contrast it with the temper of the Re. 
publican party. Say who are the 
traitors now? Who are in the way of 
a perfect restoration of the Union? 
We can, with confidence, tell the sou. 


thern people that they must not take 
the spirit of Congress, or the tone of 
the Republican papers, for an expres- 
sion of the feelings of the more intelli. 
gent portion of the inhabitants of the 
northern States. There is, among that 
class here, a sincere desire to see the 
Union restored in its original perfec- 
tion, This reign of blood and despot- 
ism has sickened them. A few years 
will, we believe, blot out the negro par. 
ty, and restore the old Constitution 
practically throughout the country. 
The men who have inaugurated this 
revolution for the destruction of States, 
and to prevent the restoration of the 
Union, will render their names as odious 
as that of Benedict Arnold. If there 
can be degrees in such crimes, they 
are the more criminal. If the Presi- 
dent stands firm, as none doubts that 
he will, the number who refuse to come 
to the standard of the Union in his 
hands, will be a detested and compara- 
tively small faction. Hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats who have sup- 
ported these revolutionists, under the 
delusion that they were working for 
the Union, now see that they were 
helping the base traitors to destroy 
both the Union and the Government. 
Those who went in for old America, ang 
come out with a spiteful and treason- 
ous concern called new America, and a 


political amalgamation of negroes and | 


base white men, will never forget or 
forgive the cunning villains who have 
deceived them. “Cvummon sense dic- 
tates” that all true men, North and 
South, should stand firmly by the true 
and sacred principles embodied in that 
splendid government of our fathers. 
The time of their complete triumph 
will surely come. Waitin hope. Cir- 
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culate documents. Print papers full 
of the truth. Watch, and work, and 
the redemption will come at last | 

In conclusion, we wish to say that 
this article is no more addressed to the 
people of the South than of the North. 
We speak to our countrymen of all 
sections. All must, in the end, share 
a common destiny. The North cannot 
govern the South with despotic rule 
without becoming a despotism itself. 
There is no way in which the northern 
people can consent that the people of 
the South shall be despotically govern- 
ed, without also, at last, bringing their 
own necks under the same yoke. There 
is no way for the northern people to 
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strip the people of the South of the sa- 
cred right of self-government, without 
also stripping themselves of the same 
right. While helping the Federal 
Congress to become the master of those 
people, they are also making a master 
for themselves. This isthe “new Am- 
ericanism” of which Mr. Wood speaks, 
the master of the American people! 
Blistered be the tongue that counsels 
conforming to such an atrocious doc- 
trine! Conform to no principle that 
did not belong to our system of gov- 
ernment before the war! and trust to 
law and justice to bring us securely 
back to the immortal foundations laid 
by our fathers. 





BY THE CAMP FIRE. 


[BY FANNY MURDAUGH DOWNING. ] 


The sun has fallen cold and deep, 

The night wind moans in murmurs low - 
We’ve marched all day as only those 

Who foilow Stonewall Jackson go. 


I bore it all with patient strength, 

And cheered my men with spirits light ; 
Bear with me if within my heart, 

I feel a little sad to-night. 


I'm thinking of my distant home, 
That Eden spot of earth tu me, 

And something comes across my eyes 
I would not like my men to see. 


I shut them tight, while o’er my mind, 
As in the old magician’s glass, 

My life, with all its varied scenes, 
In fitful shadows seem to pass. 


I see myself a happy child, 

With spirits light, untouched by pain, 
T laugh and shout in sportive glee, 

A merry-hearted boy again. 
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The boy has changed into a man; 

A glowing beam, from heaven above, 
Illumes my life, and on it sheds 

The golden light of youth’s first love, 


A fairy vision fills the glass, 

And holds my sense in rapt delight, 
I see her in her loveliness, 

As on our happy bridal night. 


From out her snowy, mist-like veil 
Her soft eyes shine with starry ray, 
While pearls and orange blossoms gleam 
On neck and brow more pure than they. 


We kneel before the altar now, 
I hold her little trembling band, 
And vow a vow for life and death, 
Then seal it with a golden band. 


Oh! life of love and happiness! 
Oh! days of pure, unearthly bliss! 
How dark your purple memory makes 
The horrors of a night like this! 


I want you, darling—oh! I faint 
And shrink before my bitter cup ; 

Come cheer me with your higher thoughts 3 
Come bear my drooping spirits up. 


She comes, she takes me to her heart, 
And in low accents, soft and mild, 

She lulls my wearied frame to rest, 
And soothes me like a little child. 


She fills my soul with aims sublime— 

She cheers me, then her mission wrought, 
She kneels and prays to God for me, 

And leaves me all alone with thought. 


Not drooping now, but all imbued 
With thought to suffer and be strong— 
To shape my life in noble acts, 


In shielding right, in crushing wrong. 


The trampet sounds! To arms my men! 
Our haughty foes in triumph come. 

We'll meet them with a welconie fierce, 
Our battle cry, “The Loved at Home! 
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BERTHA SEELY, 


THE HEROINE OF THE OLD DOMINION,* 


CHAPTER VIL. 
Secret Service. 

On leaving the Seely mansion, Cap- 
tain Randolph hastened down the ave- 
nue, and soon met one of his pickets, 
who held his horse, the picket himself 
being mounted. 

“ All quiet, Rains ?” 

“ As a mouse when the cat is about, 
sir ; but”—the man paused. 

“But what ?” 

“You see that it has grown very 
dark since you went in, there is a storm 
coming up, and a man can hardly see 
his hand before him; but now and 
then it lightens, and in a flash just 
now I thought I saw a man running 
towards the house.” 

“TI met a negro just now.” 

“This was a white man, in citizen’s 
dress,” responded the picket emphati- 
cally. “His face was as white asa 
sheet. I am looking now in the direc- 
tion in which I saw him, When the 
next flash comes I may see him again.” 

“Well, keep a sharp eye, Rains. I 
am running down to the old hotel for 
a while, If anything unusual trans- 
pires, let me know at once.” 

He had turned his horse, and driven 
his spurs into the animal’s flanks when 
a keen flash of lightning darted from 
a mass of clouds, and fer an instant 
brilliantly illuminated the avenue. 





(*Bntered according to Act of Congress, in the 

1866, by Van Svrie, Horton & in the Clerk’s 

Dice of tho District Court of the United Beates for 
Southern District o1 New York.) 


Randolph saw nothing more than 
might have been expected, but a shrill, 
subdued whistle from his picket ar- 
rested his progress, and he immediate 
ly reined his horsé by his side. 

* What is it ?” 

“Speak low, sir. I saw him again. 
He was standing still, facing this way.” 

“ How far off?” 

“Hard to tell, unless acquainted 
with the grounds and position of the 
trees ; but I should think not more 
than a hundred yards.” 

“You are sure he is not one of our 
men ?” ; 

“T know it, sir.” 

“Then we will watch for the next 
flash,” said Randolph, as he bent his 
gaze into the dreary darkness, 

The flash came at length, keen and 
searching, and both of the watchers 
detected a pale face looking not to- 
wards them, but towards the mansion. 

“I know the man! It is Leighton 
the Spy,” whispered Randolph. “ Hold 
my horse. I shall try him again.” And 
dismounting in haste, he was about to 
plunge into the darkness when another 
flash revealed the scene, and showed 
no trace of any form save that of the 
trees. ; 

“Tt would be useless to attempt his 
capture now,” thought Randolph, “and 
my friends in the house need instant 
attention. Besides, this fellow, Leigh- 
ton, is a condemned and escaped spy, 
and is to be hanged as soon as caught, 
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and somehow I do not relish the busi- 
ness. Let him pass for the time. If 
any of my men capture him I cannot 
help it. Well,” he continued aloud, 
“T will mount and attend to my first 
purpose. Keep good watch,” and with 
there words he bounded away, the 
hoofs of his charger striking sparks of 
fire at every leap. He soon reached 
his first picket near the tavern, and 
exchanging the countersign passed ra- 
pidly on and dismounted at the door, 
where he found Mynheer Schampfer 
bowing as politely to his ‘rebel’ guests 
as he had to the discomfited Federals. 

Randolph hurried through the bar- 
room, merely exchanging glances with 
the portly host, and ascending the 
stairs, paused before a door at which 
he knocked the same rap that had so 
much alarmed Mynheer Schampfer ear- 
lier in the evening. 

“ Enter,” said a firm, feminine voice 
within, and obeying, Randolph stood 
in the presence of Mrs. Schampfer, the 
“rebel wife” of the host. 

She was a tall, thin and resolute- 
featured woman, with very black eyes 
and pale complexion, an Alabamian by 
birth, proud, stern, grown callous in 
many of the softer traits of the female 
character, having no affection, sympa- 
thy, or congeniality of disposition with 
her husband, but regarding him as a 
fate imposed by the false pride of her 
parents, who had linked her to him be- 
cause he was rich, though when she 
wedded him he was a graceful, good- 
looking man. 

Madam Schampfer, as she was usual- 
ly addressed had but two stroug pas- 
sions, love, blind, intense, excessive 
love for the South, and intense, bitter, 
unsparing hate for the North. 

She had her likes and dislikes, but 
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coldly, sternly, indifferently. Habit 
of years had reconciled her to the go- 
ciety of her husband, who feared her, 
and loved her—next to his money-hags, 
She had some natural affection for her 
daughter, a personage yet to be intro- 
duced to the reader ; but her love for 
her was a mere feeling in comparisou 
with her love for her country, and she 
would have given a thousand sons, 
were they her’s, to fight and fall for 
that beloved*country. Once she had 
a@ son, and many thought that she had 
loved him more than any other human 
being, though her love, even for him, 
had never been demonstrative. But 
that son was dead, frozen to death, re- 
port said, in a northern prison. But 
when the intelligence reached her that 
he was captured, she received the in- 
formation with the sneering remark, 
“T am sorry that any son of mine has 
lived to surrender to a Yankee.” 

When further news reached her that 
her son was wounded to insensibility 
when captured, she smiled and said, 
“ That is bettér news than the last.” 

When the report came that he was 
dead, this stern matron raised her 
haughty head to its fullest height and 
cried; “Better far for him to have 
died in his country’s cause than to have 
lived a coward at home.” 

But when the report was confirmed, 
with the additional particulars of his 
death, frozen to death in a Yankee pri- 
son, with five others, on a bare stone 
floor and an empty stove, while the 
commandant of the prison revelled 
with his fellows, a fierce cry of rage, 
like the scream of a tigress robbed of 
her young, thrilled from her tongue, 
and the curse upon the men of the 
North which pealed from her quiver 
ing lips, rang like the shrill blast of a 
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trumpet ; not a tear, nora sigh, nor a 
groan for the dead one, but a deep and 
undying resolve for vengeance upon 
the living. 

But with all this intense hatred of 
the Federals, she had never placed her- 
self within their power, and beyond 
suspicion, they could allege nothing 
against her. 

This, then, was the occupant of the 
room as Randolph entered. ‘ 

“ Back, so soon, Captain Randolph ! 
Has that wretch been already recap- 
tured, or have you so soon abandoned 
the pursuit ?” 

“ Neither, madam ; but T have found 
two friends of ours in great necessity, 
two days without food, one a wounded 
officer, the other a delicate young lady. 
You know them well—Colonel Seely 
and his daughter.” 

“And where are they, and why did 


they not accompany you?” 
“Col. Seely objected.” 
“Ah, and I know why,” interrupted 


madam, with a gloomy look. “It is 
a dreadful thing: to have remorse upon 
the mind ; but for that—but for that 
many a Federal had supped his last 
beneath this roof. I have not come to 
that yet, but I feel the time is ap- 
proaching. Where did you say our 
friends are ?” : 

“ At the Seely mansion.” 

“Their wants shall be attended tu ; 
but here is the only flag beneath which 
the South can win this unequal strug- 
gle, and I am praying for the day 
when our chicken-hearted Congress 
shall feel bold enough to order it to be 
carried into every battle.” 

She stepped quickly to a closet and 
produced a large flag of black silk. 

“This flag, the black flag, and ‘its 
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motto, ‘no quarter! would win the 
fight.” 

Her black eyes flashed as she spoke, 
and her handsome, though faded fea- 
tures glowed with the ineffable hate in 
her soul. 

Randolph shook his heed decidedly, 
anda slight frown gathered on his 
brow. 

“No, madam, may I never live to 
see my country proclaim to Christen- 
dom that she has relapsed from chival- 
ry to barbarism. Let us fight as be- 
comes @ great and magnanimous peo- 
ple, not as outlaws, as pirates.” 

“Chivalry!” sneered Madam Schamp- 


_ fer, as she tossed the ebon-hued ban- 


ner of death back into its gloomy hid- 
ing-place. “Our chivalry is made a 
scoff and a jest by the jackal Aboli- 
tionists of the North! Those human 
hyenas who dig up the bones of dead 
great men, and gnaw them to satisfy 
their insatiate hunger for destruction 
and defamation. Chivalry! They laugh 
at it, and when our men, prompted by 
chivalry, spare their wounded and pri- 
soners, burn not their homes, treat well 
their wives and children, they sneer at 
us, and say that we dare not retaliate. 
Outlaws and pirates! They proclaim 
us as such. As well the gain as the 
name. Oh! Randolph, you are too 
tender-hearted for this war. What! 
heard you not how, the other day, a 
young southern lady in South Caroli- 
na, because she refused to unlock her 
bureau at the command of a Federal 
soldier, was shot down like a dog? 
Shall we endure all this,and hug chi- 
valry? Have I sot seen, here in this 
town, old, white-haired, palsied men, 
harmless, inoffensive, of high charac- 
ter, hanged by the neck, once, twice, 
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thrice, until left senseless, by these 
Federals seeking imaginary hoards? 
Have I not seen feeble women, about 
to be mothers, cruelly throttled, kicked, 
beaten with muskets, slapped in the 
face, pounded with fists, flogged with 
iron ramrods, ‘spit upon, cursed, by 
those Federals ; and all for what? Be- 
cause their husbands were in the ‘rebel’ 
army. Do outlaws or pirates do worse 
than this? And must I submit and 
worship—chivalry ?” 

“Madam,” said Randolph, “ it is true 
that all these deeds have been perpe- 
trated by Federal soldiers upon citi- 
zens of our unfortunate country, but 
let us remember that it is impossible 
in such vast armies, footing up over a 
million of men, there should not be 
some who are @ shame to humanity. 
One moment, madam; I am not de- 
fending the policy of the North. She 
uses and advocates an ungenerous po- 
licy, a policy by which her leaders and 
her people must know that millions of 


inoffensive and helpless people must 


suffer, and in many cases perish, But 
because the North, in the persons of 
her military barbarians, has outraged 
the laws and customs of civilized war- 
fare, is no sufficient cause why the 
South, as a nation, should declare her- 
self savage. No; let us fight the bat- 
tle even to the bitter end, as a brave 
-and honorable, though unfortunate peo- 
‘ple, and leave no stain upon our memo- 
‘ry at which posterity shall blush, and 
history grow pale. And if we fail, let 


“us accept our fate with calm resigna- 


‘tion and proud ‘sufferance. But, ma- 
‘dam, excuse me ; my time is precious.” 

“ Here comes tidings of some kind,” 
interrupted Madam Schampfer, as a rap 
was heard: at’ the door. ‘‘Come in.” 


As she spoke the last words, the door 
was opened, and a youth, apparently 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, clad in 
well-made but loosely fitting clothes, 
entered. 

He started back as he caught the 
clear and intelligent eye of Randolph 
fixed inquiringly upon him, and seemed 
greatly embarrassed until Madam 
Schampfer called out, in a severe and 
warning tone : 

“Ralph, this is Captain Randolph, of 
the Randolph Rangers. Have you any 
papers, news, tidings ?” 

Randolph, who was much struck by 
the timid manner of the boy, and his 
gentle, blue eyes, as he lifted them to 
his face for a moment, and then gazed 
upon the floor, paused, expecting to 
hear him speak ; but the lad remained 
silent, gave Madam Schampfer a pack- 
‘age, and then was about to retire from 
the room, when a sharp glance from 
the lady arrested his steps. He re- 
tired to a chair in a remote part of the 
room, where the shadow was deep, and 
thus baffled the scrutiny of Randolph, 
in whose retentive and cautious memo- 
ry was revolving the thought, “where 
have I seen this boy before ?” 

Madam Schampfer stepped to the 
door, called a servant, sent some mes- 
sage to her husband regarding the 
Seelys, and then returning to the lamp 
burning upop the table, broke open 
the package. 

It contained several northern news 
papers, which she threw aside, and a 
small and apparently blank piece of 
paper. She grasped this paper, and 
placing it ‘in a. basin, poured water 
‘upon it from a pitcher standing near. 


Then holding’ the paper close to the . 


light of the lamp, she first read in si- 
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lence and then alond : 
“Camp of the Enemy, 

“Stewart, with a force of ten thou- 
sand cavalry, is surrounded by three 
times his strength. He is trying to 
retreat, but the force in his rear is 
pushing him closely, and on his flanks; 
moving parallel with him are forces 
superior to his own, aiming to unite 
in his front, His situation is extreme- 
ly dangerous. If Captain Randolph 
can be reached, let him leave all other 
business and join Stewart. A force of 
ten thousand cavalry, under Sheridan, 
will pass through Bratton to-morrow 
night. “Thursday.” 

“Important, if true,” remarked Ran- 
dolph, with a smile ;” but who is the 
writer ?” ; 

“Do you recognize the pen?” asked 
Madam Schampter, placing the note in 
his-hand. He glanced at it clusely and 
then exclaimed : 

“Belle Boyd! Then the intelligence 
is true, and I must hasten to join Stew- 
art. But the Seelys”— 

As he uttered the name, the lad 
Ralph lifted his face from his hands, 
and darted an eager glance towards 
the Captain. 

‘“ The Seelys should not be in Brat- 
‘ton when Sheridan the burner comes 
through,” said Madam, thoughtfully. 
“Black Rasp belongs to that cummand, 
or once did; I think he has a roving 
ticket at present.” 

“T think he has, at present,” said 
Randolph, with a meaning smile, and 
was about to say more when the lad 
Ralph arose and handed him a slip of 
paper, written on in pencil, with these 
words ¢ 

“Captain Randolph is in danger. 
Before midnight Sheridan’s advauce 
will be in Bratton. “ PLatona.” 
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“Who gave you this, my son?” ask 
ed Randolph. 

But Ralph merely shook his head and 
retired to his corner. 

“Ralph, who is my nephew,” gaid 
Madam Schampfer, “can hear but not 
speak. He has been mutilated in pa- 
late since his birth. But what says 
the note, over which you seem quite 
surprised ?” 

Randolph read it aloud, and then 
said, in a wondering tone, “ This is the 
third time that I have received warn- 
ing from this same person, ‘ Platona,’ 
aud I am wholly ignorantof the writer. 
But each warning, hitherto, has saved 
me from great danger. ‘ Platona’ is 
my very good though unknown friend, 
and he or she has Randolph’s warmest 

«thanks for the interest manifested in 
his welfare. If this unknown friend 
is a wan, I yearn to prove for him my 
friendship and gratitude. If it is a 
woman”-—he paused, for the image of 
Bertha Seely rose in his mind. But 
Madam Schampfer, with as near an 
approach to a smile as she ever made, 
added: ‘ You will love her.” 

Randolph smiled in return, but made 
no reply, still gazing at the note he 
held in his hand. 

The eyes of the lad Ralph were 
eagerly fastened upon his handsome 
face, and an expression of sadness 
seemed to fall upon his features as he 
remarked the silence of the Captain. 

“Let me see the note,” said Madam 
Schampfer ; “perhaps I may recog- 
nize the hand.” 

The boy Ralph was about to start 
forward, as he saw the lady’s fingers 
grasp the note, but he sank back up- 
demonstrative in his chair, 

A deep frown gathered on the brow 
of Madam Schampfer, as .she perused 
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the tiny slip of paper, but whether 
from secret emotion or the dimness of 
the penciling, did not appear. She 
gravely returned the paper, with a 
slight accent of sarcasm in her tone as 
she said : 

“A pretty, girlish hand, and admi- 
rable for its kind intention ; but I fear 
‘Platona’ will prove to be a maiden 
giving her love unsought.” 

“ A maiden !” replied Randolph. “I 
am not so fortunate in winning favors 
as you would intimate—but I must 
away to give quick attention to Plato- 
na’s hint ; but, madam, you had better 
look to yourself, for the Federals are 
beginning to feel quite Suspicious.” 

“T do not fear them,” returned Ma- 
dam Schampfer, scornfully. “It is 


‘true that they may burn this old house» 


and destroy what we have here, but 
my husband has a long head, and the 
great bulk of his property is in Europe. 
Personal violence I may receive at their 
hands, but they can do no more than 
kill me.” 

“But, madam, you have a fair daugh- 
ter; I saw her a tew months ago, The 
raiders of the North are sometimes 
rough.” 

“ Sometimes, indeed,” said madam, 
with a glance of fire. “ But my daugh- 
ter, if aught shall befall her, can re- 
member that her only brother died, 
was murdered for the cause. Oh, Ran- 
dolph, could we but see into their pri- 
sons, think you that we could not re- 
turn with a thousand fold interest all 
the outcry they raise over the hard- 
ships of southern prisons? But I de- 
tain you. Do not be uneasy as regards 
the Seelys, though it is my advice that 
they quit Bratton at once. Some Yan- 
kee marauder was shot by Mosby’s 
men the other day, after fair and im- 


partial trial, and the gallant Hampton 
has meted tardy justice to several 
others, so that the Federals are fierce 
in their threats of retaliation. Should 
80 noble a prey as Colonel Seely fall 
into their hands, the mercy that he 
would receive would be the bullet.” 

“T will warn him, bat I fear that I 
cannot move him, said Randolph. 
“But, adieu ; I go to recall the pur. 
suit. I fear the usual fortune of Black 
Rasp has carried him clear. I may 
not see you again.” 

“The God of Battles guard you, my 
gallant Randolph,” said madam, as she 
grasped the hand of the soldier, “I 
am sorry that our plans to capture this 
Rasp have thus far failed, but I shall 
not rest till his head is in the dust, 
Farewell.” . 

Randelph bowed and departed, but 
his farewell glance noticed the large, 
beaming eyes of the lad Ralph were 
fixed upon with an intensity of expres- 
sion which he failed to comprehend. 

“Ralph,” said madam, in a severe 
tone, as the sound of Randolph’s retir- 
ing footsteps ceased. 

“ Mother,” was the timid reply. 

“Ralph is my nephew, and has no 
right to call me mother,” continued 
madam, in a tone still more severe, 

“ Aunt,” said Ralph, in the same ti- 
mid tone. 

“ You have passed through the ene 
my’s lines, and have been to Washing. 
ton.” 

“ Yes, aunt.” 

“ And saw Abraham Lincoln and all 
the great leaders of this mighty inva- 
sion?” 

“T saw them all.” 


“You managed to pry into their se . 


cret meetings, their most confideutial 
plans ?” 
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“Your commands have been obeyed 
to the very letter, aunt.” 

“ You were not suspected ?” 

“ Never.” 

“In afew words, then, what new 
scheme have they hatched against my 
unfortunate country ?” 

“Grant is to continue the fight 
against Lee ; Mead is to be removed ; 
Sherman is to take Atlanta, and if he 
cannot hold it, to pierce 10 the sea- 
board, cutting. the Confederacy in two, 
A great army is to sweep trom the 
Mississippi to aid Sherman. No ex- 
change of prisoners.” 

“You have full particulars of these 
plans ?” 

Ralph drew a packet from his bo- 
som, and laid it before madam. 

“ Ralph, the Federals are to be in 
Bratton by dawn. You must not be 
seen. Ralph must not be in Bratton, 
Let your cousia Julia know tiat I wish 


to see her as soon as possible.” 
Ralph retired, leaving madam plung- 


ed in her packet of letters. With 
nimble hand she made extracts from 
each, as she read; sometimes with a 
dark and lowering brow, and at others 
with a scornful smile. “ More men 
wanted,” she muttered, “ half a million 
more of men of the North to crush the 
rebellion. Half a, million more mus- 
kets to make half a million more sou- 
thern hearts desolate. Mobile to be 
attacked ; Savannah, too. New levies 
secretly making in Europe ; where is 
Greeley and his nine hundred thousand 
Wide-A wakes ?” 

Thus commenting and annotating, 
madam concluded her rapid perusal, 
folded the various letters into another 
packet, and sealed it; and then, in a 
bold, masculine hand addressed it to 
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the Hon. J. P Benjamin, Richmond, Va. 
As she laid down her pen, a gentle rap 
sounded at the door, and then entered 
a fair-haired, blue-eyed, beautiful girl, 
about seventeen years of age. Her 
features were perfect in their regula- 
rity, with a marked family resem- 
blance in the mouth and brow to Ma- 
dam Schampfer ; and, withal their gen- 
tle softness, there was a look of calm 
resolution in the deep blue eyes, and 
about the curling nostril, of medium 
hight and admirable proportion ; great 
elegance in movement and poise of the 
elastic form, Julia Schampfer was a 
girl of unusual beauty. 

She was plainly but neatly clad in 
homespun, for the pride of her mother 
insisted upon her being clad in the ge- 
neral fabric used by the daughters of 
the blockaded South. Her complexion 
was brilliant and roseate, of the purest 
Saxon tint, made still more dazzling 
by the bandlan of black velvet which 
crossed the upper part of a high and 
spotless furehead. 

She glided into the apartment, and 
timidly pressed a kiss upon her mo- 
ther’s cheek. 

The stern woman did not seem to 
notice the gentle caress, but gazed se- 
verely upon her. 

“ Julia, Ralph presented to Captain 
Randolph a note signed ‘Platona’ 
That note was, I firmly believe, writ- 
ten in this room. Now tell me, is not 
‘ Platonia’ Julia Schampfer ?” 

Julia made no reply, but blushed 
painfully, the tell-tale blood rushing in 
a volume to her fair and transparent 
cheeks, brow and neck. She dropped 
her eyes until the long lashes swept 
the burning cheek, and her bosom 
swelled with emotion. 
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“T am not answered,” continued ma- 
dam, in a stern tone. “Tell me, is not 
‘Platona’ Julia Schampfer ?” 

“As much as Julia Schampfer is 
Ralph Blayman,” was the indirect af- 
firmative. 


“ Ralph Blayman is Ra’ph Blayman,” 
said madam, as her nervous fingers 
played with her keys, and Iknow all 


about him. But answer my question 
—yes or no.” 

“ Yes, mother, I am ‘ Platona.’” 

“Very well; now I am satisfied— 
now I can speak to the point. Does 
‘ Platona’ know that Captain Randolph 
is betrothed to Bertha Seely ?” 

“She has heard so, mother.” 

“And that Captain Randolph loves 
her as the apple of his eye?” 

The lovely read faded from the beau- 
tiful cheeks, aud they suddenly grew 
ghastly pale. The drooping lids flew 
up, and the great, blue eyes burned 
angrily, as they looked the mother 
steadily in the face. The full, pouting, 

red lips grew thin, pale and com- 
pressed. 

“T have heard that also, mother,” 
and the timid, girlish tone, had changed 
0 a shrill, harsh whisper. 

“ And is it possible that a daughter 
of mine dares try to win the love that 
is pledged to another ?” demanded ma- 
dam, with great bitterness. 

“Did you ever love, mother?” , 

The question was unexp: cted, and 
cut to the heart, and Madam Schamp- 
fer, completely surprised, faltered : 

“Your father—he—that is—’ 

Julia smiled, not a disrespectful but 
@ very doubting smile, and continued ¢ 

“But neither you nor I have ever 
heard that ‘ Platona’ loves Capt. Ran- 
dolph.” 
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“Then why does she take so great 
an interest in him? Why does she 
seud him these warnings ?” 

“Have you not done the same, mo- 
ther? Have you not sent warnings to 
hundreds? Is not that packet there a 
warning to our Secretary of State ?” 

“Tt is from love of my country that 
I do it,” retorted madam, “ and they all 
know the one who warns them. Si- 
lence, Julia. It is useless to prevari- 
cate You love Captain Randolph, and 
a more worthy, a nobler, a better man 
does not live You asked me just now 
if I had ever loved. Oh, Julia, it is 
wrong, very wrong, for a daughter to 
attempt to lift the veil a mother wears 
over her heart. Do not speak ; I for- 
give you. I have loved, Julia, and 
when women like me love they love for 
life, for eternity. My love was not re- 
turned —I know not why, for I was not 
without beauty ; and it is the remem- 
brance of the heart misery entailed 
upon my soul by that unreturned love 
which makes me now so opposed to 
your loving Captain Randolph. He 
dves not love you; he scarcely knows 
that such a being exists ; he devotedly 
loves Bertha Seely; she returns his 
love ; she is more beautiful than you ; 
nay, do not toss your head. I am your 
muther, and for all my sternaess I am 
proud of your beauty ; but I tell you 
your beauty cannot compete with that 
of Bertha Seely. It is of a different 
style, and will not please Captain Ran- 
duiph.” 

“For all that,” thought Julia, ix 
censed at this disparagement of her 
charms, “I love him, and detest Ber- 
tha Seely. I feel a pleasure in such 
feeling.” 

“I know your thoughts, my daugh- 
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ter,” said madam, shaking her head, 
“but you are wrong, very wrong. Yet,” 
she said to herself, ‘how useless. it is 
to attempt to coerce naturel Julia 
loves Randolph, and will not listen to 
reason ; what girl ever did ?” 

Her musing was interrupted by the 
loud blast of a trumpet, and then, afar 
off, like the rolling of distant thunder, 
sounded the boom of cannon. 

“That is Randolph’s trumpet,” ex- 
claimed Julia, 

“ And that is a Yankee cannon,” said 
madam, as both left the room to look 
forth upon the stormy night, from the 
upper piazza. 

CHAPTER VIIL. 
The Spy. 

The night had become one of storm 
and intense darkness, and though the 
rain had not yet begun to fall, the fre- 
quent glare of terrific lightning re- 
vealed the menacing masses of inky- 
black clouds lowering over the entire 
expanse of the heavens, and the sharp 
rattle of the quick thunder’s peal 
8} oxe in awful tones of the approach- 
ing deluge ; and as Julia and her mo- 
ther stepped upon the verandah, a flash 
which seemed to fill the earth, air and 
sky with flame, blazed forth with a 
crash that hurled the daughter in ter- 
ror upon her knees. 

“ Are you struck, Julia, or is it fear 
that makes you crouch and cling to 
my dress ?” said Madam Schampfer, in 
her caimest tone. 

“Oh, what a dreadful roar! what a 
shock! for an instant I thought my 
soul was driven from my body!” ex- 
claimed the trembling girl, as she rose 
to her feet and pressed her hands to 
her eyes. 

“Then you are not hurt, but scared,” 
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remarked Madam Schampfer, coldly, 
and with a slight sneer in her tone. 

“ And is it possible, mother, that you, 
are not frightened ?” cried Julia. 

“Did you see that faint flash, far off 
towards the North coast?” asked ma, 
dam, in reply. “ Wait a moment and 
you will hear the only thunder that I 
fear.” 

There was no mistaking the dull and, 
sullen boom of the distant gun, appar 
rently speaking its, muffled defiance of 
elemental wrath. 

“The thunder of Sheridan’s cannon 
is the only thunder that can quicken 
my pulse,” said madam, with fierce 
earnestness, “and not because I fear 
him or any of Yankee blood and breed, 
but because it heralds the ruthless ap- 
proach of my country’s invaders. Ohl 
Julia, that Heaven had made me a man, 
with a man’s strength of frame! then 
had I fought this arrogant, pitiless foe 
upon his own opulent soil ; there would 
have been rare retaliation then, Julia. 
But I am a woman, weak and frail, and 
must content my yearning soul with 
playing a spider’s role, weaving and 
spinning webs to entrap mere flies— 
blue-bottles !” she added, in high scorn, 
and with bitter emphasis, “ Perhaps 
some day my web may entangle the 
greatest wasp of them all. God grant 
it.” 

She continued to mutter her thoughts, 
but her daughter could not trace them, 
though she well knew they were dark 
and aspiring. 

Another flash, a roar, and then the 
boom of the distant gun. 

“Coward” said madam. “He ig 
feeling his way as he crawls. He 
trembles lest every ravine, every clus- . 
ter of trees may conceal the rebels he 
affects to despise. There again. «~~~ 
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ther gun, answering the last—and yon- 
der red light—see how it increases— 
some helpless soldier’s wife or widow 
is weeping there as she sees her be- 
loved home wrapped in flame by the 
invader’s unsparing torch. And yon- 
der rises a beacon rocket, hissing hate 
and ruin as it leaps to the sky ; and 
see again, far to the left, rocket an- 
swers rocket ; and there on the right 
glows the red fire of another burning 
southern home. And there speaks 
Randolph’s trumpet. Heaven grant 
that be may escape from the toils.” 

“ And there rises a rocket far south 
of town,” cried Julia, who had reached 
the west end of the piazza and turned 
her eyes towards the South, 

“Bratton is doubtless surrounded,” 
replied her mother, “ but I have had no 
intelligence of any heavy Yankee force 
in that direction.” 

“ Perhaps it 1s Kilpatrick,” said Ju- 
lia, but her mother made no reply, con- 
tinuing to regard the various phases 
of the night in angry silence. 

The clatter of horses feet now began 
to fall sharply and increasingly upon 
the ear, and soon after the quick, firm 
tones of Randolph, as he formed his 
troop, and suddenly wheeled his force 
so as to span the street. 

“What means that rocket in our 
rear?” Julia heard him say, as he rein- 
ed his horse at the tavern front. 

“The enemy. We are surrounded,” 
answered a voice. 

“T meant to give him a brush, as a 
favor, before retiring,” replied Ran- 
dolph, calmly, “ but it appears that he 
wants to force one upon me. Lieute- 
nant, are any of the men missing ?” 

“No one but Ransom Huckleberry, 
sir, and unless he reports very soon he 
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may be found hanging on a bush to 
morrow.” : 

“A bush! Say a tree, and that of 
the largest. None other could hold 
him,” replied Randolph, laughingly. 

“ Private Rains is also missing.” 

“ Here is his hurse in line,” cried a 
voice, as a keen flash illumined the 
scene, “but no rider—and the saddle 
is wet with something that feels very 
like blood.” 

“Bring a torch here, Myunheer 
Schampfer, and let Rains’s horse be led 
up,” commanded Randolph, fecling un- 
easy as he remembered the spy in the 
avenue, : 

“Mit der bleasure, mit all der blea- 
sure,” cried the host, as he swung his 
huge fist upon the chaps of a staring 
“ American citizen of African descent.” 
“ Avay mit ye, and pring te dorches, 
te dorches—quick, quick, nigga.” 

A torch, flaring and blazing angrily, 
was instantly produced, and Randolph 
at a glance upon the saddle of the ri- 
derless steed saw that it was wet with 
blood.” 

Acry of rage burst from the Con- 
federate troop, as the fact became 
known, for the missing man was a fa- 
vorite, brave, mild, and generous. 

“T have business at the Seely man- 
sion,” exclaimed Randolph, “ Lieute- 
nant, detail a squad of six from the 
right of the troop to follow me at once. 
Do you take command here until my 
return. Should the enemy suddenly 
appear, rally on the mansion ; itis in 
that direction we must retreat, and it 
is there that we will wait the enemy’s 
advance. What is the matter, Myn- 
heer ?” 

“Dere is two dead Fedcrals just in- 
side of mine borch, and me likes not so 
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much as any someting—” 

“1 understand, Mynheer,” said Ran- 
dolph, as.he drove his spurs into his 
horse. “You do not wish that any of 
their friends, who will soon be here, 
shall find Yankee dead in mine inn. 
You are right. Squad, forward !” 

The clatter of hoofs following his 
words proved that Randolph had gal- 
loped off towards the Seely mansion. 
His rapid pace soon carried him into 
its avenue, and he halted as he passed 
its gateless entrance. In a moment 
after he was joined by his guard, to 
whom he gave some brief order in a 
low voice, and then hurrying on, dis- 
mounted at the steps leading up to the 
main door of the house. 

He had barely placed his foot upon 
the threshold when a flash of lightning 
gleaming keenly, illumining every ob- 
ject with the minuteness of mid day, 
disclosed a broad knife held within a 
hand’s breadth of his throat. 

“Randolph! Great God !” exclaim- 
ed he who grasped the knife. 

“ Leighton, the spy !” cried Randolph, 
as he, almost as quick in his move- 
ments as the flash that had saved his 
life, grasped the wrist of the other, 
and placed the point of his sword 
against the breast of the spy. “Stir, 
and my sabre goes through you to the 
hilt,” he ejaculated in a rapid, fierce 
tone. 

“Better die by your sword than by 
the cord,” retorted Leighton, in a tone 
of bitter despair, though he made no 
movement of resistance, and indeed it 
would have been sheer madness to at- 
tempt to escape from the iron pressure 
of those nervous fingers, as they clasp- 
ed about his thin wrist like bands of 
living steel. 

All was intense darkness, and nei- 
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ther could read the countenance of the 
other, but though the eye was useless, 
the ear told Randolph that his captive 
was fearfully agitated, doubtless with 
terror. , 

“Your life is forfeited by the laws 
of war,” continued Randolph, sternly. 

“T am within the Federal lines,” 


. said Leighton, in his whispering tone. 


“You have slain or made away with 
one of my troop but now, and I take 
you in the act of attempting to stab 
me in the dark. You are an assassin.” 

“Had I suspected that it was you, 
Captain Randolph, I would sooner have 
taken my own miserable life than 
yours,” replied Leighton, with a depth 
of earnestness in his voice which fell 
strangely upon Randolph’s ear. 

“T am highly favored,” said he, sar- 
castically. “But my duty demands 
that I shall see justicedone. You shall 
have a fair and impartial trial. But 
first tell me, have you killed Rains ?” 

“If you mean a man who attempted 
to arrest me, a‘few minutes ago,” re- 
plied Leighton, “Ican safely assert 
that he is not dead, but badly wound, 
ed. I stabbed him in self-defeuce. You 
would have done the same.” 

“ Where is he ?” 

“T left him where he found me, un- 
der the thorn-hedge in the rear of this 
house.” 

“You are bold, and it well befits the 
calling of a spy. Come, I must see 
your face. Face about—the stairs are 
behind you. We will mount to a room 
above where there is a light.” 

“In the presence of Bertha Seely ! 
But let it be so.” 

“You seem very well acquainted 
with that lady, from the manner in 
which you use her name ; but go up; 
the point of my sword is between your 
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shoulder-blades, and it shall come out 
at your breast if you attempt an es- 
cape. Ah, there comes a light from 
above.” 

As he uttered the last words, Bertha 
Seely appeared at the head of the stairs, 
bearing a candle. She shaded her eyes 
from the glare of the light, and gazed 


wonderingly upon the scene below. . 


Leighton, in the unrelaxing grasp of 
the Confederate Captain, slowly and 
reluctantly ascended the stairs, bend- 
ing his eyes towards the ‘earth, and 
holding his head much lower than was 
necessary merely to guide his foot- 
steps. His imprisoned hand, painfully 
twisted by his captor’s grasp, still 
clutched the broad-bladed knife which 
had so severely wounded the trooper 
Rains, but his left hand was unarmed, 


and grasped the balustrade as he as 


cended. 

“ What!—whom have you there, Wil- 
liam ?” asked Bertha, as she recognized 
the Captain.” 

“ A dangerous fellow, I assure you,” 
replied Randolph, as they reached the 
hall above. ‘But I must see Colonel 
Seely immediately, Bertha ; no timeis 
to be lost. Listen! . You. hear Sheri- 
dan’s cannon, As for this fellow, he 
has not long’ to live.” 

Bertha Seely’s experience of the 
sharp practice of war had not so ha- 
bituated her to its horrors as to pre- 
vent her from casting a glance of pity 
upon the man who apparently stood so 
near the brink of an infamous grave, 


and as she did so she caught his own 


‘piercing eye riveted upon her face. 
She recoiled involuntarily from the in- 
tensity of haté for herself which gleam- 
ed unconcealed from those keen orba, 
and. a shudder of indefinable fear 
thrilled her frame for a moment, but in 


the next instant the boldness of the 
gaze was resented as an insult, and 
the hot. southern blood that swelled 
her veins flew to her face with an an- 
gry flush. 

“He has: a bold and impertinent 
look,” she said, turning away scorn- 
fully. “It is a pity that one seeming. 
ly so old should:be so impolite, and,” 
she added; with a glance full of mean- 
ing, as she again faced the captive, 
“so impolitic.” 

The grizzly beard concealed the 
sneer which the tone revealed, as 
Leighton. replied : 

“T am in great danger, I well know, 
but I shall never owe my life to Bertha 
Seely, I fervently pray.” 

“You know me, then ?” 

“Very well,” was the curt reply. 

By this time they had entered the 
apartment occupied by Col. Seely, and 
as they did so, Randolph freed his cap- 
tive, saying : 

“Place yourself in that corner for a 
moment—so. Now if you attempt to 
escape, @ bullet will very soon object 
to your hasty departure. He sheathed 
his sabre, and placed his hand mena- 
cingly upon his repeater. 

“Col. Seely, this is a well-known 
and thrice condemned spy ; you have 
heard of him, his name is Leighton.” 

“ Leighton |” exclaimed the Colonel, 
raising himself upon his elbow, and 
staring eagerly at the captive. “Leigh- 
ton—the friend of John Rasp—the most 
untiring enemy Iever had! Randolph, 
if any fellow ever deserved hanging, 
this rascal does. For all the injury 
that he has done to me and mine I for- 
give him, but for his persistent efforts 
‘to zuin the hopes of my country I can 

not. But as he is in my presence I 
would like to learn from him why he. 
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has marked me for his persecution ” 
- “How have I ever persecuted you, 
Colonel Seely ?” demanded Leighton. 

“How? That is cool effrontery from 
aman who winds and unwinds the 
brain of John Rasp, as a woman does 
a thread upon her finger. You know 
that Rasp hunts me to the death, or 
would if he could,” said the Colonel, 
with a grim smile of defiance, “and 
you are the drawer of all his plans. 
Come, I know all this, and if youdeny 
it I shall despise you more than I do.” 

“T do not deny it.” 

“You are bold; I esteem you for it,” 
replied the Colonel, “ but I cannot di- 
vine a cause for your personal animo- 
sity to me.” 

“Colonel,” interrupted ‘Randolph, 
“excuse me for breaking in upon your 
investigation. Listen, you hear that.” 

“T have heard it several times ; itis 
the report of cannon.” 

“True, Colonel, and I have cause to 
fear that we are almost surrounded by 
the Federals.” 

“Federals! Call them Yankees,” 
cried the Colonel. “Call them any- 
thing you please, but do not dignify 
Sheridan’s hordes by that honored 
name.” 

“You cannot mean to remain to be 
captured by them, call them what you 
please,” replied Randolph. “ Remem- 
ber that your daughter—” 

“ Ah, my dear Randolph, my daugh- 
ter will not remain. She shall accom- 
pany you.” 

“Tf you remain, father, I must re- 
main with you,” said Bertha, firmly. 

The Colonel bestowed a glance of 
love and pride upon his daughter, and 
perceiving the unalterable resolve im- 

printed upon her lovely features, re- 
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plied, though with great reluctance : 

“So be it. We will both remain, 
Randolph.” 

Acloud gathered upon Randolph’s 
brow, and his foot tapped the fluor res- 
tively. . 

“Colonel,” he continued, after a short 
pause, “I appreciate the chival.ic sen- 
timents which prompt you to remain, 
and were you alone concerned, I would 
not presume to advise in this matter ; 
but the safety of one inexpressibly 
dear to both of us,” he bowed to Ber- 
tha, who remained with her eyes fixed 
upon her father’s face, “demands that 
she shall not be exposed to the rude 
treatment of Sheridan’s troopers. She 
cannot—I would not ask her—leave 
her father upon what he believes to be 
his dying bed. Reflect for a moment 
upon the dreadful fate which has be- 
fallen many @ woman, maid and ma- 
tron, at the hands of a lawless aud in- 
furiated soldiery.” 

The Colonel closed his eyes and 
groaned. “Randolph, for weeks of 
torture I have firmly believed that this 
wound will prove fatal, and have pray- 
ed to live only to breathe my last with- 
in the walls of this room. 1 have been 
spared to reach this beloved spot, and 
shall I leave it now because these de- 
tested enemies of my country may 
taunt my final agonies? Never! If 
I am to die, death will be sweet here, 
Bertha has ever been a dutiful daugh 
ter. I cannot recall the time when 
she has refused to obey me.” 

He fixed his eyes imploringly upon 
his child, whose features began to be- 
tray the emotions a strong spirit in 
vain endeavored to hide. 

“Father,” she said, kneeling and 
taking both of his hands in hers, and 
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laying her tearful face upon his bo- 
som, “do not put me to this trial. I 
cannot leave you.” 

A dark form, hitherto crouched near 
the hearth, and unnoticed by all, crept 
softly forward, and placed his hand re- 
verently upon the hem of Bertha’s robe. 

“Young missus, listen to old Abram. 
Massa de Kurnel will never say go 
way to you—mind dat. He knows dat 
you will do what you nebber had afore- 
time done do—disumbay him—and dat 
would kill him right dar, straight off. 
Spar de ole man de trial. De trial is 
more for him dan de young missus. 
Miss Bersie, do as your dead mother 
told you ebber and always to do ; make 
light de cares ob your fader. He gwine 
to die, he say,; may be so, may be no; 
but ’spose he die, what good young 
missus agwine to be to him den? 
*Spose he lib, as I truss um may, how 
he feel to see his dear chile pulled and 
hauled, an’ all dat, afore his eyes, and 
he tied down to see it. He die in dat 
ten million times.” 

“ Abram is right,” said Randolph: 

“More dan dat,” resumed Abram: 
“Among dem dat’s comin—hear de gun 
agin ?—dar is nigger cavalry.” 

“ Yes,” broke in the Colonel, fiercely, 
“‘ not satisfied with filling their armies 
with the ruffians of the old world, and 
the scum of the new, our civilized foe 
swells his ranks with hordes of brutal 
blacks, that no insult, no outrage may 
be spared the unfortunate South.” 

“ And an officer among dem nigger 
cavalry is your ole runaway nigger 
Shadrach.” 

“Great heavens !” cried the Colonel, 
“ig that monster approaching this 
house? Bertha, my child, I entreat, I 
command you to fly, and at once.” 
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“Shadrach ! Shadrach !” murmured 
Bertha, shuddering, and covering her 
eyes. 

“Shadrach, young missus, who, fore © 
he ran away dared talk of my young 
missus’s beauty.” 

“Abram!” cried Bertha, angrily, 
but growing white with the emotions 
of horror suggested by the words of 
the faithful Abram. 

“Means all for de best, my dear 
young missus,” said Abram, deprecat- 
ingly. 

“The hound of darkness,” said the 
Colonel. “No better servant had I 
than Shadrach, until Yankee emissa- 
ries told him that he was at least the 
equal of the white man, and to aspire 
to—pah ! it is too horrible for a Vir- 
ginian to utter. I detected him ina 
plot to make a bloody rising among 
the blacks; the fiends had already 
drawn lots for 8 division of our prop- 
erty, and even of our women. The 
success of such damnable schemes 
would be called most righteous judg- 
ment by the Abolitionist divines of 
Holy Puritania. Bertha, if you love 
me, my child, obey me.” 

“Oh, my father, my dear father! to 
be forced to leave you, and you per- 
haps dying !” She pressed her lips in 
passionate kisses to his eyes, his lips, 
and his hands. “Qh, must I go? 
Must I leave you, dear, dear father? 
Duty bids me go, and duty bids me 
stay! What shall I do, oh, my fa- 
ther ?” 

“Be firm, my child. Never let me 
live to behold, to know, that child of 
mine has been insulted by negro sol- 
diery. Will you grant me this prayer, 
my Bertha? Will you obey this com- 
mand ?” 
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“TI must! I must!” murmured the 
weeping girl, her whole frame con- 
vulsed with sobs. 

“To Randolph’s care, then, I resign 
you, my noble-souled Bertha,” said the 
Colonel, as he drew her to his bosom. 
Tears swelled from his eyes, and roll- 
ing dowa his furrowed cheeks, fell like 
jewels of love upon the bended neck 
of his danghter. Randolph averted 
his face with generous sorrow from 
the sad spectacle, and the aged ser- 
vant, Abram, gazed with streamiag 
eyes upon each alteruately. 

Motionless, but observant, in the 
distant corner, Leighton eyed the group 
with a cold and glittering eye, that 
gleamed from the obscurity of his po- 
sition like the eye of aserpent reflect- 
ing flame. No emotion could be de- 
tected beneath his heavy beard and 
moustache, but the very intensity of 
his gaze, so cold and glittering, proved 
his great interest in all that was trans- 
piring. 

“ Randolph,” said the Colonel, drying 
his tears with a hasty but dignified 
gesture, “to you I commit all that I 
hold dear on earth. I would behold 
her your wife—there is a dignity in 
the very name which often defends fee- 
ble woman from the boldest. Remem- 
ber, Bertha, to hasten to Atlanta, to 
seek David Elmore, and to secure the 
important papers of which I have told 
you.” 

“ Atlanta, David Elmore, important 
papers,” murmured Leighton, slightly 
leaning forward in his earnestness to 
hear more. 

' “The possession of these papers 
may secure to you the Scottish inheri- 
tance.” ' 

“ Ah !” whispered, or rather sighed 
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Leighton, so loudly that Randolph 
turned his glance upon him. 

Leighton closed his eyes and shrank 
back into his corner, as if weary of the 
scene, 

“Randolph, have you no chaplain 
in your troop?” asked the Colonel, sud- 
denly. He felt the form of his daugh- 
ter start in his embrace, but he pressed 
her nearer to his heart, as he awaited 
Randolph’s reply. 

“There is a chaplain in my troop, 
my dear Colonel, a good and worthy 
man, who left his quiet village to pur- 
sue his sacred calling amid the alarms 
of war. But he is a be ter fighter 
than preacher, if we judge from his 
success in the pulpit.” 

“ None the worse preacher for being 
a good fighter,” remarked the Colonel, 
grimly. ‘But we have no need of a 
sermon from him now. Do youintend 
to show fight to Sheridan’s advance?” - 

“Tt was my intention to feel him 
slightly, but perhaps it would be wiser 
to retreat unobserved, if possible,” said 
Randolph, anxious for the safety of 
Bertha. His speaking gaze, fixed upon 
her as he uttered these words, told her 
this, and her eloquent eyes returned 
his affectionate solicitude. Neither 
would she have that dear life exposed. 
The words of her father, though they 
could not add to the boundless love 
that filled her heart for Randolph, had 
seemed to her, and to Randolph too, a 
solemn ceremony, making everlasting 
the union of their souls—a rapture of 
hope often contemplated in the airy 
dreams of love, but never, till then, so 
vividly painted to their imaginations. 
The customary forms and church ritual 
of marriage could not have drawn their 
souls into dearer, nearer unison than 
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‘ had the words of her father, Colonel 
Seely. 

“Time presses,” said the Colonel, 
“and Sheridan marches fast, where his 
only opposers are old men, women and 
children, Itis my wish to see you 
married to my daughter; so please 
summon this chaplain, and let the ce- 
remony be performed at once.” 

“And at the same time I will place 
this spy in the charge cf a guard,” 
said Randolph. 

“Come, Mr Leighton; I am sorry 
for you, but must do my duty. Come, 
sir.” 

“From the tenor of your conversa- 
tion, Captain Randolph, I presume you 
are immediately to be married,” re- 
marked Leighton, without moving from 
his corner, 

“It little concerns you, sir,” said 
Randolph, tartly. 

“Perhaps not,” replied Leighton, 
coldly. ‘ But do you not know that I 
shall be put to death if, placed in the 
hands of your men?” 

“The laws. of war. pronounce your 
fate, sir; not I, .Yeuw-ran the risk ; 
you must suffer the penalty. But this 
is wasting time.” 

“Ani will it bea pleasant remem- 
brance for Captain Randolph and his 
fair bride, to recall the events of this 
night in future years, to remember that 
-as they were made one in the sight of 
God, a fellow-being was being put to 
an infamous death ?” 

Leightou’s voice rose as he spoke, 
and mounted to a sharp, shrill cry of 
-warning, and the force of his appeal 
touched Randolph’s heart, but to be 
merciful would let loose a most dange- 
rous enemy of the Confederate arms— 
.a foe thrice caught, and ever escaping 
to renew his pernicious career. Still 
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Randolph’s eye wanderes, as if for ad- 
vice, to the Colonel’s. 

“ He is a rascal, aspy,” said the lat- 
ter, interpreting the glance. “ [ 
should think no more of ordering him 
to execution than of killing a snake.” 

“If it is consistent with your duty, 
Randolph, spare him,” said Bertha. 

“T have not asked the intercession 
of Bertha Seely,” exclaimed Leighton, 
with a sharp gesture of disdain. 

“I give it unasked, then,” retorted | 
Bertha, proudly. 

“ He does not deserve it, and I~” 

“Stop, Captain Randolph,” cried 
Leighton, as Randolph strode towards 
him with outstretched arm. “I wish 
to speak with Colonel Seely before I 
depart.” 

“With me? Alone?” 

“ Alone.” 

“IT see you have your knife in your 
hand, but if you can stab me before I 
can shoot you, try it,” said the Colonel, 
as he brought his repeater into posi- 
tion for instant use. 

“T woull not use it against you,” 
said Leighton, as he buried the point 
of the knite in the floor, and advanced. 
“ Allow me to whisper to you—if you 
fear—” 

“Fear! you scoundrel !” roared the 
Colonel. 

“Perhaps he has something impor 
tant to communicate, father,” said Ber- 
tha, “but I would not trust him.” 

“Fear! I fearsuch a thing as that!” 
muttered the Colonel.’ “ Retire to the 
door, my daughter, with Randolph, and 
let this viper hiss in my ear. I sup- 
pose it is a great secret,” he added. 

“ A most important one, which I ask 
you to keep for one hour only.” 

“Very well. Come on.” 

Randolph and Bertha withdrew to 
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the door, but kept their eyes fixed upon 
the movements of Leighton. 

‘The latter drew close to the reclin- 
ing officer, and bending down, whis- 
pered in his ear for a single instant. 

“Great God !” exclaimed the Colo- 
nel, bounding almost to his feet, and 
staring at Leighton with dilated eyes. 

“Has he hurt you? Oh! father, 
what has he done ?” cried Bertha, rush- 
ing to the side of her father. 

“Go back, Bertha, go back ! 
unhurt.” 

“Remember your pledge, Vol. Seely, 
not to reveal what I tell you for one 
hour,” said Leighton, emphatically. 

“TI repeat the pledge. Retire, my 
child,” said Col. Seely, still staring at 
Leighton. Now, sir, what proof can 
you give of this ?” 

Leighton placed himself so that nei- 
ther Randolph nor Bertha could see 
his features, lifted his false beard from 
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his face, and withdrew the black ban- 
( To. be continued. ) 
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deau from his forehead. 

“ Are you now satisfied, Col. Seely?” 
he asked, as he replaced the disguise. 

“Perfectly. You are—” 

“Silence, sir! Remember your 
pledge.” 

“Randolph,” said Colonel Seely, sink- 
ing back upon his couch, with a deep 
groan, “this, this man must not be 
harmed. Set him free, in the name of 
God, and immediately. Hark! I hear 
steps in the hall below ; some of your 
troop are coming up; that window— 
the other—Randolph do not hinder 
him ; I take the responsibility as se- 
nior officer, as Hart Seely ; be quick, 
or yon will be too late, and capture is 
death. Ah, he is out! Thank Heaven 
that blood is not upon my head.” 

He groaned heavily, and Bertha has 
tened to his side, while Randolph, 
plunged in astonishment, stood gazing 
at the open window through which 
Leighton had escaped 
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O, Una, round thy heart’s blest shrine, 
No bitter fennel blossoms twine, 
By odor-breathing flowers divine 


It is embalmed ; 


Sere lies my heart, and sere its world, 

Since thou wert from its altars hurled, 

My spirit’s pinions have been furled, 
Like sails becalmed. 

Love on my heart its form did stamp 

Thy beauty like a vestal lamp, 

Within my soul's cell, dark and damp, 


Forever burns, 


And unto thee, as to its goal, 

Gazes athirst the stranded soul, 

As points the magnet to the pole, 
My full heart turns. 
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Morat epidemics are probably as 
frequent, and indeed as fatal, as those 
physical ones that sometimes sweep 
away whole communities, and depopu- 
late vast regions. Medical men really 
know but little in regard to the causes 
of material epidemics, and the plagues 
of the middle ages, indeed of the Asia- 
tic cholera of to-day, are as wholly un- 
known to the faculty as they were 
when that dread monster first startled 
the European world with its horrors. 
Indeed, the causes of yellow fever, the 
epidemic that at intervals desolates the 
tropics and tropicoid regions of this 
continent, cannot be said to be under- 
stood beyond the loose and general as- 
sumption that they originate in the de- 
composition of vegetable matter. The 
laws that govern them, the results that 
follow, and the general experience of 
medical men, that certain remedies 
control or modify them, sum up all 
that is really known of those physical 
epidemics that so ravage society, and 
sometimes sweep away vast popula- 
tions in their fatal course. 

But if human knowledge is so imper- 
fect, so feeble and glimmering, when 
it strives to grasp the causes of 
mere material consequences, how diffi- 
cult it would seem to comprehend those 
subtler forces that generate the moral 
epidemics which at times afflict human 
society with their fatal and desolating 
presence. 

There is, however, a striking differ 
ence in these respects, for while the 
real cause of physical epidemics is 


still buried in profound mystery, and 
while the cause of amoral epidemic 
is rarely ever sought for during its 
progress, the instant it has spent its 
force, everybody, learned and unlearn- 
ed, understands its origin perfectly, 
and stand amazed at their own blind- 
ness and folly. How was it, they ask 
themselves, that such stupendous folly 
could have existed for a moment, and 
led otherwise good and sensible people 
to commit such sins and crimes? and 
the further posterity recedes from it, 
the more unaccountable becomes the 
madness of the generation that sinned 
and suffered from these fatal illusions, 

For example, to us how utterly irra- 
tional the Crusades of the middle ages. 
An idea is set up by a crazy priest that 
the tomb of Christ is in the possession 
of infidels, and it.is the dut} of all 
Christian princes and all Christian peo- 
ple to arm and march thousands of 
niles through deserts and across seas 
to its deliverance. It required nearly 
a century of “agitation” to pre- 
pare the people foraction. True, they 
did not start newspapers, nor issue 
tracts, nor form societies for this spe- 
cial work, but a vast company of zea- 
lots, priests and nuns, and indeed 
knights and ladies, traversed Europe 


for years, until the “educated” classes 


were thoroughly imbued with the 
“idea” they inculcated, and at last 
kings and nobles, the rich and great, 
those very classes who had most to 
lose by the illusion, were prepared to 
act and to sacrifice homes, lands, life 
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everything, to recover “a holy se- 
pulchye,” which of course had no ex- 
istence save in their diseased imagina- 
tions. And this huge moral distem- 
per lasted for more than a century, and 
probably involved more physical suffer- 
ing and actual loss of life than all the 
physical epidemics together that have 
afflicted mankind. 

The still more revolting illusion of 
witchcraft, of more modern times, had 
a similar origin. An “agitation,” got- 
ten up by weak but zealous minds, re- 
quired a growth of a century before it 
seized upon governments or material 
agents to practicalize itself. The “idea” 
of witches as an abstraction was as 
old as the earliest history, but it needed 
a vast amount of preaching and teach- 
ing before mens’ minds were prepared 
to carry it into practice. Like the 
Crusades, like all the illusions and mo- 
ral diseases that have afflicted the 
world, the “idea” of witchcraft was 
propagated and practicalized by the 
“educated” classes, 

It is sad, but it is true, that all the 
great illusions and moral distempers 
that have afflicted society have had 
their origin and their teachers among 
the “educated” classes, and though 
some neighborhoods and considerable 
populations have gone temporarily 
mad under the lead of ignorant men, 
all the great and fatal lunacies that 
have impressed themselves on govern- 
ments have been the work of educated 
minds. 

The witchcraft of New England not 
only began with the elders and magis- 
trates, but was almost entirely con- 
fined to these classes ; and though the 
“common people” suffered from their 
hideous tomfooleries, especially if they 
happened to be old as well as poor wo- 
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men, the laboring classes seem to have 
been singularly clear of the madness 
that dominated in Church and State. 
And it is always so, not because knowl- 
edge leads to mental disease by any 
means, but because “learning,” “edu- 
cation,” the dry and sometimes rotten 
stuff of dead mens’ brains often crowds 
out common sense, and still more often, 
perhaps, corrupts or perverts our na- 
tural and healthy instincts. Bat of all 
the illusions and moral epidemics that 
have afflicted the world, there has been 
nothing that can compare with the stu- 
pid and monstrous moral disease that 
at this moment holds the intellect of 
the American people in abject thrall, 
and impels the “educated” classes to 
regard the greatest blessing that Pro- 
vidence ever conferred on any people 
as a “national evil ;” indeed that im- 
pels them in the direction of social 
suicide, the most damnable, impious, 
and revolting that even devils could 
invent. 

With the very beginning of British 
colonization in these States, negroes 
were introduced from Africa, and there- 
fore not only the tropics proper, but the 
vast tropicoid region that we call the 
South was opened to civilization. The 
negro, though of course human, is a 
different\human being, just as a crow 
is a bird as well as the eagle, but a 
vastly different bird. He is a creature 
of the tropics, and his organism is 
adapted to the products of the tropical 
and semi-tropical regions, hence he is 
innoxious to malaria, and safe from all 
that long catalogue of febrile diseases 
which renders the white laborer inca- 
pable of tropical production. It is not 
the vicissitudes of heat and cold, nor 
mere degrees of latitude, that render 
the negro incapable of labor in the 


North, or the white man in the South, 
for the negro may live and increase in 
New England, and the white man, as 
a mechanic, and laboring in his shop, 
may even more certainly preserve his 
life and the full energy of all his facul- 
ties within the tropics. It is the great, 

vital, and immovable law, on the con- 
trary, of industrial adaptation that fix- 

es each in his own centre of existence, 

and forever forbids that the white la- 

borer shall grow sugar, cotton, coffee, 

&c., or the negro ‘the products of the 

North. Ignorant and foolish persons 

have fancied that negroes were brought 

to America through the influence of 
Las Cases, a Spanish philanthropist, 

who desired thereby to relieve the abo- 

riginal or native population from the 

excessive burdens imposed by their 
Spanish task-masters. The negro was 
brought to America because he was 
needed in America. The few that ac- 
companied the Spanish conquerors were 
seen to be healthy, strong and happy, 
when white men were dying daily from 
fever, and when the native population 
were becoming extinct, and therefore 
they must abandon Hispaniola, Cuba, 
&c., or employing those agencies of 
production that nature and their 
own experience pointed out, go to 
Africa and bring over negroes. The 
British Colonists, though they needed 
them less, followed the Spanish prece- 
dent, and that ship load of negroes 
that sailed up the James was the start. 
ing point of a civilization that has 
spread from the St. Lawrence to the 
Galf, and will yet revolutionize the 
world. The presence of this negro 
element, this natural distinction of so- 
‘eiety, showed the Colonists the folly 
‘and wrong of those artificial distinc- 
tions which in the old world separated 
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men into classes of Kings, Lords, and 
Commons, and enabled the few to live 
in idle luxury at the expense of the 
toiling and down-trodden many, If 
there had been no negroes introduced 
into these Colonies, the British habits 
of class distinction would of course have 
continued, though perhaps less marked 
than in the mother country, for with 
vast regions spread out before them, 
and land to be had for a trifle, the poor- 
er people had always chances to im- 
prove their condition. But without 
this great natural distinction of race, 
which met them everywhere, and show- 
ed them daily how poor and paltry, and 
unnatural, were the pretensions of 
those who continued their European 
habits, and claimed superiority over 
their less fortunate brethren, the grand 
ideas of Jefferson and his Virginia co- 

temporaries would have been impossi- 
ble. All our ideas are the results of 
comparison, and with the negro before 
them, with this great natural landmark 
of race, fixed and fashioned by the 
hand of God, they of necessity saw the 
nonsense, indeed crime, of assuming 
superiority over their brethren, whom 
from the same necessity they saw were 
“created equal” with themselves. 
Hence the Washingtons, Lees, Jeffer- 
sons, Randolphs, Masons, &c., whose 
fathers had been the most loyal of the 
loyalists, and most abject worshippers 
of European habitudes, became the 
authors of the grand idea of independ- 
ence, not only of British rule, but of 
the British system of class distinctions, 
and the champions of American Demo- 
eracy. Without this negro element, 
independence of England would hardly 
have been dreamed of at that time, 
and when it finally did come, it would 
have beena very different thing, and 
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though probably assuming a Republi- 
can form, would have been a modified 
or whitewashed Britishism, such as 
Adams and the eastern delegates strug- 
gled so desperately for in 1788. 

But not only was this negro element, 
or this so-called slavery, the starting- 
point, and very foundation of our Am- 
erican system, but those populations 
that had it in their midst have been 
the champions and defenders of that 
system. As for example, from the 
foundation of the government Virginia 
has been its defender, and Massachu- 
setts its enemy. The former has in- 
variably sought to confine it within its 
original orbit, and to preserve its ori- 
ginal purity and simplicity, while the 
latter has just as steadily sought to 
corrupt and undermine it, and to per- 
vert it, as in England, into an instru- 
ment for the benefit of certain classes 
at the expense of the many. 

Then again, the. States having the 
negro element in their midst have been 
those whe extended the national boun- 
daries, and carried the government 
through all its foreign wars, while 
those without this so-called slavery 
have just as uniformly opposed the 
national growth, and more still, op- 
posed all the wars to uphold the na- 
tional honor and interest. 

But the still more vital question of 
settiement and production is directly 
involved, for without this negro ele- 
ment, or this so-called slavery, the bet. 
ter, if not the larger portion of this 
country would at this moment be a 
barren wilderness, prowled over by 
savage beasts, or still more savage 
natives. The negro, as a pioneer, 
guided and governed by his master, 
has opened the great southern land to 
a certain extent for the white laburer, 
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and rendered white laber possible. 
where, without the previous advance of 
this black column, it might have re- 
quired centuries, and the sacrifice of 
several generations before malaria was 
expelled by cultivation. The penin- 
sula between the York and James, in- 
deed a large portion of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey, would prob- 
ably at this moment be barren wastes, 
had not the negro element preceded the 
white emigration, and prepared the 
land for the white laborer. ‘The whole 
tide-water regions, the whole South 
Atlantic coast, the great Southwest, 
indeed the whole vast country from 
the Ohio to the Gulf, would at this mo- 
ment be a wilderness, were it not for 
this so-called slavery. Even the coun- 
try north of the Ohio has required the 
sacrifice of a generation before it was 
opened to permanent settlement, and 
though in a century or two parts of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, &c., would no 
doubt be opened to white settlement. 
it is absolutely certain, if there had 
been no negroes brought to America, 
the entire country, from the Ohio to 
the Gulf, would at this moment be an 
unbroken wilderness. 

Then again, without cotton, sugar, 
rice, the great staples produced by 
this negro, we should have little if any 
foreign commerce, and the great north- 
ern cities built up on this trade 
would never have existed. New York, 
with its fine harbor, would import some 
foreign goods, no doubt, but as Europe 
can generally grow breadstuffs cheap- 
er than we can, it would have nothing 
to pay with, and instead of its marble 
palaces and voluptuous churches, had 
there been no negroes in these States, 
it might now perhaps contain a popu- 
lation of a hundred thousand, 
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In short, had there been no negroes, 
or so-called slavery, the country would 
have been bounded by the Ohio and 
Alleghanies, and at the utmost could 
not have had a population of over ten 
millions, even were it independent of 
England, and a bogus Republic, after 
the fashion of Adams and Hamilton, 

It was the great Providential bless- 
ing of a race in our midst, adapted to 
the soil and climate, and production of 
the vast and fertile southern land, that 
enabled us to extend our civilization to 
the Gulf of Mexico, and to the shores 
of the Pacific ocean, and in less than 
acentury to become one of the first 
powers of the earth. The acquisition 
of Louisiana, of Florida, removing the 
Indians, and opening up plantations, 
the vast cultivation of the Southwest, 
not only resulted in the production of 
those great staples that formed the ba- 


sis of our commerce, and built up New 
York and other great commercial cen- 
tres, but opened almost boundless mar- 
kets for New England manufactures, 
and for the pork and beef and cereals 


of the western and middle States, Fi- 
nally, the annexation of Texas resulted 
in not only vastly increasing the na- 
tional industry, but her two Senatorial 
votes repealed the black tariff of 1842, 
and relieved the laboring claeses from 
the robberies of eastern manufacturers, 
ani finally resulted in the acquisition 
of California, and added a gold region 
to the common stock of American pro- 
gress and power. 

What a country! the largest upon 
the earth, embracing all degrees of la- 
titude and climatic production, and 
what of course was equally vital, the 
human forces adapted to all these pro- 
ductions, and under a political system 
where each human being, whether 
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white man, woman, child, or negro, 
was in his normal condition, and 
permitted to live out the life to which 
God had designed, it multiplied accord- 
ingly. All equally free in fact, for that 
is freedom of course where human 
creatures fulfill the primal command of 
the Creator and multiply their kind, 
There was only a single drawback, or 
rather incompleteness in this, grand 
civilization and glorious spectacle of 
advancing humanity. We really need- 
ed more tropical territory, and thus se- 
curing @ monopoly of sugar and coffee 
production, as we already had that of 
cotton, breadstuffs and gold, but this 
would have come in a few years, and 
with Cuba, Hayti, Jamaica, &c., added 
to the grand federation of States, the 
world would have been at our feet, and 
kings and emperors as cheap and con- 
temptible, compared with the dignity 
of American Democrats, as they were 
in the grand old days of the Roman 
Republic when compared with a Ro- 
man citizen. Before this century com- 
pleted itself, we should be one grand 
federativn of co-equal States, based on 
an equal citizenship, from the northern 
lakes to the burning equator ; all de- 
grees of climate, and all degrees of 
production, with absolute control of all 
staples, of the breadstuffs of the West, 
the cotton, rice and tobacco of the tro- 
picoid regions, the sugar, coffee, and 
fruits of the tropics, the gold of the 
Pacific regions, and better than all bee 
sides, if these things can be separated, 
every human creature among these 
hundred millions in the condition to 
which God has designed and adapted 
them, and therefore rapidly multiplying 
their species, and without kings or na- 
tional debts, or taxation to cramp or 
blight their energies, fulfilling the pur- 
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poses of the Almighty, and enjoying 
their existence. 

Such was the condition and such 
the prospect only five years ago, but 
instead of completing that glorious 
picture spread out before us, and march- 
ing forward in the fulfilment of a glo- 
rious destiny, @ moral epidemic, more 
horrible than all others together that 
have afflicted the race, is now sweep- 
ing over the land, threatening its des- 
truction. A notion, or “idea,” is set 
up that negroes should be white men, 
or beings like ourselves, and after 
thirty years of “agitation,” a majority 
of the “educated” classes have gone 
to work to reduce it to practice. Of 
course the uneducated classes, or “com- 
moun” people, could never get bewilder- 
ed on such a subject. They saw the 
negro before them, with his black face, 
woolly hair, and ebo-shin, and could 
no more form a conception that he was 
a creature like themselves than they 
could of crows being eagles, or grey 
hounds bull dogs, or shad salmon. 
They saw that he was a negro, a hu- 
man being, of course, but a different 
human being, and not only different 
but a morally inferior being, and their 
instincts as well as their reason utter- 
ly forbade that they should commit 
such a sin against God, and crime 
against their own natures as to equal- 
ize with this subordinate creature. 
When the “agitation” of the “idea,” 
therefore, began, they mobbed and 
lynched its apostles, and if they had 
not been restrained by the laws, no 
doubt would have exterminated them 
from :he land. 

All errors, delusions, and untruths 
af any kind, among an intelligent and 
self governing people, should be met 
by argument and reason; but there 
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are some things so impious, monstrous 
anti-social and disgusting, that their 
teachers should either be exterminated 
at once, or confined in a mad-house by 
themselves, for even the unfortunate 
lunatic should not be subjected to such 
loathsome companionship. Abolition 
is one of these things, and if the healthy 
instincts and outraged manhood of the 
“common” people had not been res- 
trained, and the leaders of this damna- 
ble delusion had been slaughterd thirty 
years ago, a million of God’s creatures 
now in bloody graves might be walk- 
ing God’s fair earth, and rejoicing in 
the existence He blessed them with. 
But the “ educated” classes, the Church, 
the men of wealth, the men who ac 
cepted European traditions and ab- 
stractions, and call them knowledge, 
stood in the way, protected the preach- 
ers of the Abolition crusade, and at 
last have become so utterly besotted 
that they regard its leader and embo- 
diment as the great martyr of liberty. 
If it was proposed to “abolish” the 
negro element, or simply to annihilate 
four millions of these child-people, that 
itself would needs be the destruction 
of a vital portion of national power. 
The best and most fertile portion of 
the South would needs be abandoned, 
and though the high lands of Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Virginia, &c., might be 
occupied by white laborers, all that 
portion of the South that furnishes the 
great semi-tropical staples would be- 
come @ wilderness, and remain a wil- 
derness until future generations 
opened the African “ slave trade” again, 
and restored them to production. But 
the horrible madness of the day does 
not propose to directly exterminate the 
negro element. It proposes, on the 
contrary, to “abolish” its normal condi- 
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tion, and force it into that of the white 
man, or in other words, to set aside 
the order of the Almighty, and compel 
beings He made different, and therefore 
designed for different purposes, to ful- 
fill a common purpose. It would be a 
great sin against the Creator to slaugh- 
ter four millions of negroes, but it isa 
vastly greater sin to kill them gra- 
dually by forcing them to an equality 
with whites. Itis furthermore a fright- 
ful and awful sin to gradually kill off 
four millions of negroes by forcing 
them to a level with the superior race, 
but it is an immeasurably greater 
crime against God and ourselves to 
gradually exterminate an equal num- 
ber of our own race by forcing them to 
a level with negroes. For example: 


suppose this monstrous moral malady 
had broken out in 1788 instead of 
1860, and all the States had adopted 


what lunatics, fools, traitors and cow- 
ards call the Constitutional amend- 
ment—taking the census returns as a 
basis, the entire negro population 
would at this moment be less than fifty 
thousand instead of four millions, and. 
and as the white people are the authors 
of the sin, and therefore at least an 
equal number are punished with the 
victims, the entire white population of 
these States could hardly be above ten 
millions. Of course with no negroes 
to cultivate it, we should not have ac- 
quired the Louisiana territory, and 
France, or some other European power 
at this moment would probably own 
all the territory west of the Mississippi. 
Of course Florida, Alabama, Mississip- 
‘pi, all the great cotton region, would 
still belong to the Indian, and without 
Texas the gold of California would still 
remain a buried treasure. ; 
If, in fact, the States had “ abolish- 
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ed slavery,” and adopted the Constitu- 
tional amendment in 1788, we at this 
moment might be ten millions of peo- 
ple, bounded by the Mississippi on the 
west and the Ohio on the south, with 
some scattered settlements in parts of 
Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas, 
and with some fifty thousand perishing 
negroes, like the vanishing Mohawks 
and Iroquois, to put us in mind of our 
sins and crimes. But in truth this dis- 
gusting and horrible lunacy is vastly 
more deadly than the “ abolition of 
slavery” in 1788. 

We have not only made paupers and 
non-producers of four millions of these 
hapless beings, but we have loaded 
the northern laboring classes with a 
debt of four thousand millions to de- 
grade them into an equal citizenship 
with these negroes. When or how, or 
where this most horrible, most sinful, 
and most disgusting of all possible na- 
tional suicides may end, is only known 
to Him who holds all human destinies 
in the hollow of His hand, but it is so 
monstrous, unparalleled, and utterly 
diabolical, that it will be worked out 
rapidly either in national ruin and so- 
cial disintegration, or in the recovery 
of the national reason and the moral 
restoration of our people. Meantime, 
and in conclusion, let every man, and 
woman too, who believes in Democra- 
cy, hold everybody equally criminal, 
and equally responsible with Garrison, 
John Brown, and Abraham Lincoln, 
who would change the condition of the 
negro to that of the white man. God 
has made them different beings, and there- 
Sore designed them for different condi- 
tians, and all those who strive to abolish 
that design are equally mad, impious and 
sinful, and traitors to. their blood as well 
as country. 
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** Along the shore, along the shore, 

I see the wavelets meeting ; 

But thee I see, ah, nevermore, 

For all my wild heart’s beating ; 
The little wavelets come and go— 
The sea of life ebbs to and fro, 

Advancing and retreating, 

But from the shore, the steadfast shore, 

The sea is parted never; — 

And mine I hold thee evermore, 

Forever, and forever!” 


Onty dreams! Well, yes. I sup- 


pose we all have our “dreams.” All 
those dear, passionate experiences of 
the heart, in its youth and ecstacy, are, 


after awhile, only like dreams to us. 
They come in their beautiful glory and 
fire of vehement youth and vitality, 
like the sun to the earth ; they warm, 
electrify, enchant, absorb us. They 
take possession of and make slaves of 
us. They overwhelm, overpower us 
as it were, ina strange, delirious bond- 
age, that is exquisite and terrible. 
Sometimes the simplest accident in or- 
dinary daily life creates the profound- 
est sensations of which the human 
heart is capable. Then come those 
mysterious and hidden histories that 
appear to us like dreams when the 
years have, by and by, drifted them 
away from us. They came to us glo- 
riously ; suddenly we started and were 
miserably awake. Yes, Christie, I sup- 
pose our dear memories are like dreams, 
You need not question me so eagerly 
with your eyes. I know what you 


want, and what you are wondering in 
your heart, You, who are so young 
and so charming, fail to comprehend a 
simple possibility. Your lovely eyes 
cannot pierce this heavy, sombre, un- 
lovely veil of middle age, that hangs 
so naturally upon me. You think 
there never could have been anything 
else. Beyond it, I a§sure you, beats 
heart crammed with secrets of another 
time, secrets that you just now called 
dreams. By and by Time will makes 
nun of you also. It is the fate of wo- 
man, After youth has vacated thig 
house, the new tenant, age, comes to 
us veiled ; itis the shroud time awards 
youth and beauty. Christie, I have 
two things to advise you: marry now 
in your warm, fresh, joyous prime. 
Stock your heart with living treasures. 
Hem your pure life strongly and ef- 
fectually around with those living and 
natural ties that make and bless the 
good woman. They are the best teach- 
ers, the best safeguards you can have, 
depend on it. Give yourself to your’ 
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lover. He is altogether worthy of it. 
A woman in wronging such aman, when 
she has learned to love him, is a fools 
and worse, a sinner. My other advice, 
which, by the way, should have come 
first, is, that you walk out of reach of 
those prétty little waves; you will 
wet your feet and catch cold. There, 
that’s a good girl. Charteris would 
commend my advice and your sweet 
obedience. Now for it ; I will tell you 


a true story, while the sea sings us its 


wonderful hymns. Tuck your arm un- 
der mine, and give your scarf a closer 
acquaintance with your throat. How 
things come and go! Twenty years 
ago I was walking just such an even- 
ing as this along the sed shore at Etre- 
tat. A young English girl, lovely, 
piquant, fascinating, like yourself, was 
leaning on my arm. We had formed, 
months before, an odd, sudden friend- 
ship, under the strangest circum- 


stances, away, up high in the clear air, 


like two birds. Like two young sim- 
pletons, we had defied good advice and 
started on a pilgrimage to the clouds, 
via the spire of Strasburg Cathedral. 
It gives me vertigo to even think of it 
now. I can see the scared, pallid face 
of Maud, as she felt the horrible vibra- 
tions of the shaft in the high wind that 
was whistling around us. She dared 
not take her terrified, steadfast gaze 
from the face of the guide. 

“Take me down,” she said, spasmo- 
dically clutching his hand, “or I shall 
lose my senses.” 

With our feeble womens’ fingers 
grasping each other in terror and 
trembling, we made our slow descent 
from the monstrous position. When 
our feet touched the solid, welcome 
earth, we turned instinctively to each 
other and burst into tears. It was a 
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bond of sympathy that ripened into 
friendship. We became like two sis- 
ters, and henceforward traveled in 
company, with our complacent parents, 
who had no other wish than to please 
and indulge us, After many and plea- 
sant wanderings, we found ourselves, 
in the summer of 1832, at the quaint 
old fishing town of Etretat. We had 
gone there for the bathing, which is 
very fine, and for rest, which we all 
sorely needed. An English gentleman, 
Mr. Stewart Vesey, to whom Miss 
Winslow was betrothed, was there to 
meet us. 

Unfortunately we found many others 
like ourselves in search of quict. We 
came intending to be recluses, and 
found, by a ludicrous accident, mate- 
rial sufficient in quantity and quality 
to make a gay and fashionable com- 
pany. With the fervor of youth we 
plunged into amusements and gayeties 
that would have been in place at the 
most elegant watering resort. 

Maud and I became the petted and 
flattered belles of an unexpected sea- 
son, All the idle, charming pleasures 
of a sea-side sojourn enlivened our 
young lives, and accomplished us in 
the foolish little arts and flirtations 
that grow out of such nonsensical and 
dangerous living. We were both born 
coquettes, and soon had a thousand lit- 
tle secrets to discuss about our con- 
quests. In Mand, I have since learn- 
ed, this was culpable, for she was the 
promised wife of one of the most ele- 
gant and accomplished gentlemen I 
ever knew. 

The evening I speak of, we were 
chatting over these silly affairs, there, 
by the grand, terrible, dangerous sea, 
It was thundering its ceaseless and 
solemn anthems in our giddy ears, the 
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enduring, changeless, sublime dirge of 
ages, that simply to listen to, and 
think of, should awe and subdue such 
poor, frivolous souls as ours were. I 
can never bear the sea now, shining, 
treacherous, and cruel as deatn, with 
calmness. There is something so ter- 
rible in its lonely and sublime mono- 
tony—this desolate niobe of nature. 

That evening, at Etretat, the pretty 
feline waves licked our feet, as we 
walked along the beach and talked so 
flippantly, and watched the blue dome 
overhead, across which, now and then, 
a gull swept. To the left we saw 
the high cliffs, crowned by the Chapel 
Notre Dame de la Garde. Far out, 
here and there, appeared on the shining 
waters the little boats of the fishermen. 
One nearer the shore than the rest dis- 
played the stalwart, fine figures of 
three men, one in a gay, bright fishing 
shirt, whose regular and vigorous 
strokes attracted and charmed Maud’s 
attention. Her ‘lively tongue rattled 
pleasantly, as she condemned the inac- 
tive and effeminate result of gentle 
breeding upon the men of our class and 
age. Holding up the magnificent phy- 
sical perfections and noble prowess of 
the Knights of the Round Table, in 
contrast to the men of these days, she 
mourned that there was nowhere a 
Launcelot, Percival, or Sagermore, to 
love. 

“To think of such, and then to come 
down—well, let me say, to—Vesey |! 
A fine fellow enough ; handsome and 
brave, but—but—” 

She hung her head involuntarily and 
went on: “So whimsical, so tyranni- 
cal! Julia, I have broken my engage- 
ment.” 

She gave a little spasmodic sob as 
she made this announcement. 
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“Don’t scold me, dear, I am right 
about this. He is a jealous, unreason- 
able creature, who would render me 
miserable after marriage. If I but 
look at any other man he is afire in a 
moment, and then comes such a scene! 
Let me tell you the whole story. We 
quarrelled last night, all because 
that stupid Blelock, with his title and 
empty head, hung about me all the 
evening, until he persuaded me to four 
dances and a promenade. How fu- 
rious Vesey was, to be sure! He call- 
ed me a shallow flirt, and I called him 
a monster, I believe, and—well, that 
was all ; we separated.” 

She closed her lips with a sort of de- 
fiant sigh, and swept the sea with her 
large eyes, that were as blue and look- 
ed as deep. 

“Tt is all over now,” she continued 
directly ; “he is free to go, and I to 
flirt as much as I please. I presume 
he will leave Htretat, and then I shall 
be delivered from the devouring sur- 
veillance of his angry eyes. How the 
wind is beginning torise! 1 feel posi- 
tively chilled. Let us return to the 
hotel.” 

She drew her shawl about her, and 
turned suddenly from the beach, and 
walked away from the sea. The sun 
had gone down, and there was a dull, 
ominous roar from the waves that 
struck gloomily upon our ears. One 
by one the little boats were putting in, 
all but one that went out further and 
further, as the night and wind came 
on. 

“My three knights are three fools, 
after all, Julia,” she said, as we hur- 
ried along ; “for they are going out 

in search of a ‘ tough time,’ when it is 
a great deal easier, and much wiser to 
come back and bid good night to their 
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piscatory victims.” She turned and 
looked over the waters to where the 
one boat appeared a dot. The sudden 
gust lifted the yellow curls from her 
foreLead, and threw them back, and 
then catching her fleecy-white shawl 
inits strong fingers, fluttered it like 
some graceful flag of truce. She began 
to sing softly “ Three fishers went sail- 
ing out into the West.” “ How I pity 
the sweethearts of those three, for we 
all know what happened in the song. 
Julia, you look soserious! Is it about 
the little boat and her foolhardy crew, 
or is it about me ?” 

“ About you, Maud. Do you not feel 
sorry for this about Vesey? Do you 
hope, tell me from your heart truly, 
that Sir George Blelock will leave 
Etretat, and so break up this gossip 
about you two? Do you believe in 
your soul that Mr. Vesey will come 
back to you? Are you trusting in 
that? Ouly think a moment—is a 
pleasant flirtation worth all this bo- 
ther? Do you know my heart mis- 
gives me? I don’t think it is worth it; 
nor do I think you will ever find just 
such a lover as Vesey again. And 
this Blelock | why, Maud, he is as stu- 
pid as an owl, and has such an odious 
way of staring one out of counte- 
nance.” ' 

She laughed lightly, and played with 
her soft, light hair. 

“Last night we walked along the 
beach in the moonlight. I never saw 
such a great luminous moon as we 
have here at this odd old Etretat. It 
is so bright that my body is like a 
piece of glass through which its beau- 
tiful rays shine right into my heart 
and infect it with the sweetest senti- 
ments. It makes me romantic, and 
romance is what ignorant people call 
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flirtation. Perhaps Blelock, like the 
moon, saw into my heart, for he began 
te say such quaint, lovely things to 
me. You cannot imagine how he 
warmed up, and how jealous he pro- 
fessed to be about. Vesey. He said he 
wou'd throw himself into the sea if he 
thought the report of my engagement 
true. With a furious roar, like a great 
hungry lion, the sea came tossing and 
growling up to our very feet, as if in 
demand of its prey. He actually stood 
still and let the waves lave his feet, 
and splash over his immaculate panta- 
loons. Such is the nonchalant heroism 
a man can display when bent on con- 
quest. The moon looked placidly down 
upon us, and sent a brisk little breeze 
to snatch Sir George’s hat off, and car- 
ry it away provokingly and drop it in- 
to the'sea. He had the sang/roid to 
let it go without a look, and went on 
pleading so earnestly and eloquently 
tnat I was tempted to believe him in 
earnest. For my dwn part, I was 
thinking how uncomfortable his feet 
must have felt, and my attention was 
chiefly given to the keeping of my own 
dry, and my ‘flat? upon my head. He 
suid I was heartless to remain so 
calm, and will you believe it? he ac- 
tually knelt down and prayed me to 
answer him candidly about Vesey; 
at the same time urging his own claims 
to my heart and hand. Can you ima- 
gine anything more absurd? A novel 
courtship and bath, upon my soul! I 
began to dread he was really in ear- 
nest, and was getting alarmed. I did 
not want it to go that far, and was 
striving to calm tae torrent of his pro- 
testations, and at the same time to 
preserve my gown from the advances . 
of the water, when he began to up. 
braid me in verse. I saw at once that 
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he was only for flirtation after all ; for 
no real lover talks whole poems to his 
lady-love. It was apropos, and I be- 
lieve I can give it to you, verbatim.” 

Ican hear now the mournful and 
passionate cadences of her liquid, 
smooth-flowing voice, mingling with 
the gloomy th: nders of the ocean, like 
some pure, clear soprano, harmonizing 
with a grand, full, organ-like bass. 
It was the rarest duett and prophecy I 
ever heard. She said: 

“He calls it ‘Apres,’ a pretty and 
appropriate name, but with just that 
touch of affectation that one looks for 
in everything Sir George Blelock does 
and says : 


**T hear the sea as it broaketh 
Drearily over the shore : 
Truly its great heart acheth, 
For rest cometh nevermore— 
Rest, with its peace and blessing, 
Cometh, ah! nevermore! 


“Cold, cold heart, on your sleeping 
Breaketh the sound of the sea ; 

Do you dream that a soul is weeping 
In its last, last agony? 

Do you dream that my soul is weeping 
Here, by the desolate sea? 


“Do you dream that death is about me? 
T am far from you and the town ; 
The great world could do without me ; 
The night cometh wearily down : 
And a thought that hath promise and ter- 
ror— 
Draggeth me down—down! 


* A thought that hath promise and terror: 
Hear! Iam calling you, Maud, 
Promise for me in my error. 
Pardon and mercy from God ; 
Bat for you, cruel, and beautiful, 
Never the pardon of God! - 


Thrill his warm lips with your kissing, 
Kindle his soul into flame ; 

Only a man shall be missing— 
Only a man full of blame ; 

Only a weak, sinful mortal, 
Dead, in his anguish and shame! 
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** Cold, cold, white, when to-morrow 
Breaketh along the shote ; 

Dead in his desperate sorrow— 
Resting for evermore! 

But for you, lo! the sea moaneth, 
Rest cometh nevermore !” 


Her voice dropped away mournfully 
in the last line, but directly sounded 
naturally and pleasantly, as she said : 


“You see how very melancholy he 
can be, as occasion requires ; only the — 
sea was not breaking on my sleeping 
ears ; and in one verse he drifts into 
coarseness. if this is poetic license, 
I do not like it, and without other cri- 
ticism than an inane ‘oh ! Sir George,’ 
I put my hand through his arm and 
urged him to take me back to the ho- 
tel. Something had cooled his ardor ; 
either my want of expressed apprecia- 
tion, or his wet socks. No doubt the 


latter were very uncomfortable, for he 
turned, without remonstrance, from the 


beach. At the door of the hotel we 
met Vesey. How cold and composed 
he was. Every particle of feeling for 
me seemed frozen, at the sight of us, 
eatering arm-in-arm at such a quiet 
gait. It was, yes I’m sure it was thay 
coldness which sealed my lips, and 
shut my heart against penitence and a 
prayer for reconciliation ; and when 
he turned, with his icy manner, and 
left me without a touch of the hand, 
or a tender change upon his ausiere 
face, I thought him a cold tyrant, and 
as ungenerous as cold.” 

Two tears fell down her cheeks as 
she said this. 

“Yes, it is all over now. Let-it go 
as fastas it can. In a few days I 
shall no longer be baby enough to 
mourn for this man, who could not par- 
don and pity.” 

‘“* And you could not pity either. No, 
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do not look so proud ; you have acted 
unwisely, and will be sorry for it, 
Maud. Vesey is the best man you 
have ever known; and depend upon 
it, a‘ few days’ will not end your 
mourning” 

She threw up her beautiful head, 
just as you do, Christie, when you are 
offended, and darted the bright light 
of her eyes into mine. 

“So you are blaming me too, Julia,” 
she exclaimed, petulantly. ‘“ Well, 
good night. I shall read a portion of 
the Psalms ; wishing, at the same time, 
my ‘lover and friend’ pleasant dreams 
and forgiving hearts.” 

She bounded gracefully up the stairs 
as she spoke, looking half smilingly, 
half angrily over her shoulder at me. 
On the landing she turned, and kissed 
her hand playfully, while she repeated 
the last verse of Sir George’s “‘ Apres.” 
God help us all! it was the last smile 
Iever saw on her face, poor soul ! 
Cold, cold, white indeed, on the deso- 
late shore to-morrow revealed, in its 
sorrowful light of dawn, three bodies 
of the men we had seen in the fishing 


boat far out at sea; and one, in the . 


gay amateur fishing costume, whose 
white hands looked like a woman’s, 
beside the horny, brown ones of his 
humble companions in death, was 
Stewart Vesey. 

I saw him, she saw him, when they 
brought him up in solemn procession 
from the beach; the two fishermen 
carried on, stark and dripping, to their 
desolate cots, and Stewart Vesey to 
the hotel where we were. 

Isaw his poor body carried reve- 
rently, silently, by four strong men, 
the sunlight playing mockingly over 
the calm, handsome face, and the wan- 
ton wind lifting thedank, heavy hair 


BY THE SEA, 
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from the icy forehead. Then, mingled 
with the roar of the sea, and the muf- 
fled tramp of feet, as they bore this so- 
lemn weight, I heard the shrill shriek 
of the girl at my side split the air, 
and startle the silent funeral throng. 
But he whom they bore moved nor eye 
nor hair as the signal of her anguish 
rent the air, and vibrated despairingly 
in every ear for hours after. 

This tragedy drove us from Etretat. 
There was a pall over the place ; we 
hurried out of the presence of death. 
Sir George Blelock went to Paris. 
Maud went too; but her vocation and 
sphere were new and solemn. A de- 
vout Catholic, and a broken-hearted 
woman, she sought rest and comfort 
in a convent. We returned to Ameri- 
ca, Thus ended our summer in that 
fishing town, where we searched for 
rest and found sorrow. The sea still 
thunders its endless requiem upon the 
sands at Etretat. Jt is unchanged, 
unchangable. The people come and 
go there, and the same grand hymn 
greets them as they come and greets 
them as they go. Itis never ending, 
never still, Truly, “rest cometh ne- 
vermore.” Never does its monotonous 
voice smite my ear, but.I can see that 
brave young victim of its treachery 
lying on the white sands of Etretat, 
and that pallid, heart-sore woman wast- 
ing away in the gloomy walls of a 
French Convent. Let us trust that 
death has found her out and given her 
rest. 

Come, let us go. Let me whisper 
one wise admonition in your ear. My 
English friend was not a bad, cruel 
woman at heart; but for all that her 
folly and coquetry drove a brave soul 
te death. Take care. If your coquet- 
ry converts your lover into a fisher- 
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man, and he goes out upon those fe- 
line waves, and they, with the help of 
the merciless winds, put death forever 
between you two, where, outside of 
your grave, could you find rest ? What, 
Christie! are you really crying? 
Come, then, like a good, brave girl, 
forget the picture, and resolve to be 
true to that true man, who walks yon- 
der, smoking so disconsolately. I am 
an old woman, and I know what most 
impoverishes @ woman’s life ; your es- 
cape from that fate, God willing, stands 
waiting in the moonlight on the beach 
yonder. Tie your handkerchief over 
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your pretty head, and run down to 
him, Christie; and promise to pain 
him no more with your silly frivolities. 
Give him your dear love and faith, and 
believe me, you will do the best thing 
in your power. All the men in this 
place are not worth that true heart; 
and your coquetry will wreck you as 
surely as it wrecked Maud, if you ever 
forget that for a moment again. 

There, you are off, with your sweet 
cheeks aflame, and your penitent heart 
in the right place. Make your peace 
by the sea-side to-night ; and may God 
bless it, and you, and him, Christie. 





DEAR MEMORIES, 


Oh, say does the cottage yet peer from the shadow 
Of ancestral elms on the side of the hill ? 
Its doorway of woodbine, that looked to the meadow, 
And welcomed the sun as a guest on the sill ; 
The April-winged martin, with garrulons laughter, 
Is he there where the mosses were thatching the eave? 
And the dear little wren that crept under the rafter? 
The earliest to come, and the latest to leave. 


Oh, say, is the hawthorn the hedgerow perfuming, 
Adown the old lane? are the willows still there ? 
Where briery thickets in spring-time were blooming, 

And breathing their life on the odorous air ; 
And runs yet the brook where violets were weeping ? 
Where the white lily sat like a swan on the stream, 
While under the laurel, the shepherd boy sleeping, 
Saw only the glory of life in his dream. 


Hath the Reaper been there, with his sickle relentless ” 


The stern reaper Death in the Harvest of Life! ’ 
Hath his foot crushed the blossoms, "till withered and scentless, 
They lay ere the frosts of the Autumn were rife? 
Ah, yes, I can hear the sad villagers hymning, 
A requiem that swells from my heart on my ear; 
And a gathering shadow of sorrow is dimming 
Those scenes that must ever arise with a tear. 





GEN, SHERMAN’S OFFICERS AMONG THE LADIES OF RALEIGH. 


Arter Johnson’s surrender, the offi- 
cers of the United States army seemed 
to feel a general desire to conciliate 
the citizens whenever they came in 
contact with them. Of course among 
so many there were necessarily some 
who had not a spark of generosity, and 
were to the last degree rude and in- 
sulting when their anger was excited, 
But acts cf courtesy and kindness were 
more numerous in private intercourse 
than the reverse. Officially we had 


much to complain of ; the town, it is 
true, was not plundered, but organized 
bands swept through the country, and 
under pretence of foraging, seized all 
they chose. Many bitter feelings were 


then excited, which will never cease 
to burn, and for years to come each 
individual “ Yankee,” as all who does 
not come from the Southern Confede- 
racy are called, will have to conquer 
his way singly with every southern 
woman he meets. He will not be rude- 
ly treated, he may, indeed, be cordial- 
ly welcomed by Mrs. A., whose good 
will he has won by some act of kind- 
ness, but that will not advance him 
one inch with Mrs. B, who is con- 
vinced that the only gentleman, or 
very nearly the only cne, in the United 
States army, is her Colonel, Captain, 
or Major, who, when she was in trou- 
ble, was as kind*to her “as if he had 
been a Confederate.” 

For my own part, I am certain that 
General Sherman had just as many 
“ good fellows” in his army as there 
were families in Raleigh when he en- 


tered it, and that he scrupulously al- 
lotted one to each household, the ladies 
of which were convinced that possibly 
there might be others who would not 
steal, or be guilty of an ungentleman- 
ly act, but they had not come in con- 
tact with them, and did not care to 
take them on the endorsement of any 
one else. Their Colonel or Captain had 
been kind to them, and self-respect 
obliged them to be so to him, but it 
did not by any means follow that they 
should receive or entertain the Colonel 
or Captain who had done the same for 
their next door neighbor, or expect her 
to receive theirs. 

It was amusing to mark the differ- 
ent manner of the ladies ; some were 
haughtily polite, others boldly defiant, 
others timidly conciliating, carefully 
avoiding all disagreeble subjects of 
conversation, and blandly saying the 
war was over, and it was best not to 
talk of it; while others again were 
innocently sarcastic and impertinent, 
with smiles as sweet and bland asa 
May morning, and tones as soft as the 
cooing of a dove ; only one wicked lit 
tle sparkle of the eye proving they 
were aware of the force of their words. 

“Julia, didI see you walking with 
a Yankee officer the other day ?” asked 
one girl of another. 

“Yes, but I could not help it. Pa 
was away, and I was afraid to say no, 
when he asked me to show him the 
way to the hospital. You would have 
gone too, if you had been in my place.” 

“No, U wouldn’t ; I would have gone 
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off all smiles to get my hat, and kicked 
over half a dozen chairs, and when he 
rushed out to see what was the mat- 
ter, he would have found me in the 
most graceful of attitudes at the foot 
of the stairs, so sorry I had sprained 
my ankle so as to prevent my walking 
out with him; and that sprain would 
have lasted me to fall back upon as 
long as he staid.” 

“Oh, Sally, I wish to goodness I 
had thought of that; but I was not 
smart.” 

“One, two, three, four Yankee offi- 
cers |” exclaimed a sprightly lady, 
raising a magnificent pair of eyes, as 
she spoke, to the face of a Brigadier 
General, and beaming the sweetest of 
smiles at him. “My goodness! what 
would I have thought, if any one had 
told me a week ago that I would be 
sitting in a room with four Yankee 
officers to-night, doing my very best 
to entertain them ?” 

‘« Terrible | is it not 2” was the smil- 
ing reply. ; 

“Terrible | terrible !” 

“I was just saying to your daugh- 
ter that if her father were to step in 
now he would be very angry.” 

“No, he would not be angry, he is 
a sensible man ; but he would be like 
me, cut to the heart, and would say, 
my child, what can’t be cured must be 
endured with the best grace possible.” 

“Then it is only because you can’t 
help yourself that you endure our com- 
pany,” replied the General, flushing 
with anger. 

“Yes, that is it. Pray don’t be of- 
fended.” And the beautiful eyes went 
up again, while the small, white hands 
were clasped, as if in an agony of fear 
and supplication. 

“You know.I am only a visitor in 


this house, and some gentlemen came 
to me and said, ‘if you do not receive 
the visits of these officers, who are 
quartered here, your friend’s house 
will perhaps be burnt; at any rate, 
you will be exposed.to insult and an- 
noyance, which you will certainly es- 
cape by allowing these officers to visit 
you’ As soon as I heard this I said, 
‘Oh, my God, Mary! run, run, child, 
and dress yourself in your very best, 
for we are going to invite some officers 
to tea to keep this house from being 
burnt, and if you don’t be polite to 
them, I vow I shall shut you up on 
bread and water, and tell them you are 
very ill’ I hope, General, she has 
been polite ; if she has not, I assure 
you I will lecture her well ; these girls 
are so giddy they can’t understand the 
necessity of concealing their feelings, 
Iam a terrible coward ; there is noth- 
ing I fear more than Yankees. Pray, 
tell all your friends to excuse any lit- 
tle indiscretion in thuse girls ; I assure 
you the mistress of this house, like 
myself, wishes to be polite to you.” 

“There is no need for you to be so, 
madam, to save your friend’s house ; 
we should not burn it, no matter how 
you behaved,” replied the General, 
scarlet with suppressed rage. 

“Pray don’t be angry ; pray don’t ; 
of course you would not, but the gen- 
tlemen all tell me that you say if the 
ladies don’t behave better to the United 
States officers, that you can’t restrain 
the soldiers ; now we all know that 
you can, if you chose to do so, and 
what I want is to treat you so politely 
that you will choose to do it.” 

The General’s feelings can be better 
imagined than described. 

“Look here, Auntie,” said. an officer 
to an old negro woman, “where on 
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earth are all those pretty Raleigh girls 
we heard so much of before we came 
here? I’m blest if I have seen one of 
any kind, pretty or ugly.” 

“Lor bress you, massa, dey’s all 
shut up in de houses, an got de blinds 
shut to keep you all out ob deir sight.” 

“Well, but if a fellow went to see 
them, and behaved himself like a gen- 
tleman, don’t you reckon he could get 
a sight of them?” 

“Bress your soul, massa, if you was 
to see ’em you wouldn’t never know 
dey was pretty. Dey’s every one of 
’em got deir hair strained right strait 
back ob deir faces, and twisted up in 
a little knot on de top ob deir heads, 
with old faded calico or home-spun 
dresses on, without no collars, a trying 
of themselves to see how ugly dey can 
look. But you just wait till Lee’s boys 
come home, and den you'll see dem 


abloomin on de streets long side ob 
dem grey coats, like lilies and roses 
agin a rock wall.” 

As a general rule, the negroes, un- 
til demoralized by the workings of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and the “ school 


marms,” behaved very well. But for 
these two curses they would, in most 
cases, have been willing to remain 
with, their masters for fair wages, 
which, in most cases, tiey would have 
received. But they were ‘taught to 
look on their old owners as enemies 
and tyrants, who would, if possible, 
defraud and ill-treat them, and encou- 
raged to run, with trifling complaints, 
to their deliverers, who, believing the 
negro in preference to the white man, 
committed so many acts of gross in- 
justice, and were so insulting in their 
language and deportment, that, having 
neither protection nor redress, masters 
are glad to get rid of their old ser- 
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vants and hire others wnom they feel 
no attachment to, and can without re- 
gret or compunction dismiss the mo- 
ment they are impertinent. 

The day after Gen. Sherman took 
possession of the place, I heard an old 
woman who had lived thirty years in 
one family, say to one of the ladies, as 
she snatched a towel out of her hand, 
with which she was wiping a plate, 
“ Miss Annie, quit that this minute, and 
go in the parlor and sit down and be- 
have yourself like the lady you is,” 
Then violently wiping the plate, she 
added for the benefit of two or three 
soldiers who stood near, “If these 
here Yankees is a-turning up Jack, and 
a-raising the devil ginrally, I bress de 
Lord dere aint no ’casion for my young 
mistress to sile her white hands with 
work while this nigga is alive.” And 
following the lady out of hearing of 
the soldiers, she said, in a most im- 
ploring tone, “ For de Lord’s sake, Miss 
Annie, hunny, don’t you insult us nig- 
gers by letting these here good for-no- 
thing Yankees think you can work.” 

In less than a month this same wo- 
man refused to do one atom of work 
for her mistress, whom she finally, to 
the lady’s great relief, left. She was 
over sixty, and her mistress felt that 
as long as she chose to remain with 
her, and behaved herself with pro- 
priety, she was bound to support her ; 
she was released from this obligation 
as soon as the servant voluntarily left 
her, and as she would not do the light 
work, which was all that-had for years 


‘been required of her, hex departure to 


cook for the proprietor of an eating- 
house was‘a relief. In less than six 
weeks, work so much harder than she 
had been accustomed to broke her 
down, and she was only too glad to 
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hire herself for her food and clothes, 

where she still does more and harder 
work than would ever have been ap- 
pointed by her former mistress. 

Well might Mr. Calhoun say that he 
“regarded slavery as a divine institu- 
tion, which elevated both the white 
man and the black,” for every good 
trait of the negro character is rapidly 
disappearing under the influence of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau and the school- 
teachers. These last are a decided 
nuisance to the community, black and 
white, and the fact of a negro girl hav- 
ing attended a school kept by one of 
them, will soon be a sufficient reason 
for excluding her in any capacity from 
all respectable families. 

Nor are the negroes as well satisfied 
in their ‘freedom’ as they were in their 
‘slavery.’ They are beginning to feel 
that they have been cheated and de- 
frauded of their rights, and are more 
anxious to be saved from their new 
friends than from their old tyrauts. 

“ Now I know what you mean when 
you talk about elevating the negro,” 
said a lady, when she saw a negro 
man tied up by the thumbs till he 
fainted, “ and I must confess that I 
think the degrading process pursued 
by the southern planter is, tu say the 
least, less cruel than the elevating one 
adopted by the United States officials.” 

I have no doubt that were it put to 
the vote to-morrow, whether ‘slavery’ 
should be restored or not, there would 
be more negroes than white men who 
would vote in the affirmative. 

Gen. Sherman deprived Raleigh of 
the light of his countenance because 
he discovered that his sable equals 
were preparing to give him a dinner, 
but before he left he reviewed his army 
for the benefit of the citizens. 
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“What do you think of Sherman’s 
army now ?” asked one of his officers 
of a lady who was watching them from 
her window. 

“That it is the largest, most perfect- 
ly drilled, disciplined and equipped ar- 
my of modern days,” was the prompt 
reply. “But tell me,” added she, in 
the most innocent way imaginable, 
“does the United States supply all the 
silver cups I see among these soldiers?” 

“Oh, no, they got these from home.” 

“Or South Carolina, which ?” 

“Well, but how did Johnson’s army 
compare with ours? Were his men as: 
well equipped ?” 

“By no means. I doubt if there 
was a silver cup toa thousand of them; 
oh, there can be no comparison,” she 
continued, her whole face beaming 
with exalted enthusiasm. “Sherman 
commands men, Johnson heroes. When 
I look at this splendidly appointed ar- 
my, and think of our ragged, half ra- 
tioned handfull of troops, who teased, 
tormented, and held it at bay so long, 
I feel like going down on my knees 
and worshipping General Joseph E. 
Johnston as a god, who commanded 
demi-gods |” 

“Well, but waat do you think of 
Grant? You must admit that he is a 
great General, for he conquered your 
idol, Lee.” 

“Great! As great as Xerxes, at 
Thermopylae, and with him he will 
rank in future ages, when men will 
judge with their.reason, and not with 
their passion.” 

“Is there no such thing as conquer- 
ing the southern women, either by ser 
vility or kindness?” asked an officer, 
one day of one of them. “ What 
makes you, ladies, behave so absurdly 
silly ?” 


' 
* 















“T don’t know, unless it is from a 
sincere desire to render ourselves suit- 
able companions for you gentlemen of 
the United States army.” 

“This is certainly the most God-for- 
saken place on earth,” was the last re- 
joinder. 

“Yes ; the devil took possession of 
it last month, and has never let go his 
hold on it for an instant since you have 
been here.” 

“T wish, madam,” said a surgeon, po- 
litely, to a Jady who was ministering 
to: the wants of some Confederate sol- 
diers in the hospital, “ 1 wish you would 
use your influence to induce these boys 
to take the oath and go home. I tell 
them the thing is all up, and there is 
nothing dishonorable in doing so now; 
but they won’t believe me.” 

“Tl take it,” said one soldier, “ if 
that lady tells me to, for I know if she 
says it, it is right, and V’ll tell my mo- 
ther so when I get home; she won't 
blame me for doing it.” 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, “ take it by 
all means, boys, and go home to your 
families, and tell them that I told you 
te do so; you know the old proverb, 
‘needs must when the devil drives,’ 
and if ever he held the reins on earth, 
he does now.” 

The surgeon bit his lip and walked 
off, but all the Confederates took the 
lady’s advice. 

A gentleman went one day to Gen. 
Schofield, to complain that a very 
handsome piano had been removed from 
his parlor while the mistress of the 
house was absent, and to enquire whe 
ther he could reclaim his property. 

“Qertainly,” replied the General, 
“and if you will point out the parties 
who committed the theft they shall be 
punished.” 
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The gentleman named two officers 
who lodged in his house ; they were 
immediately summoned to answer for 
the offence. With the most perfect 
candor and frankness, they asserted 
that they were quietly seated in the 
parlor, when two men entered, and be- 
gan taking the instrument apart pre- 
paratory to moving it, that they had 
asked no questions, but seeing they 
were injuring the piano in their igno- 
rance, they, out of regard to the own- 
er, had given such advice and assis- 
tance as was in their power, and had 
seen it put safely into a wagon and 
driven off. 

“Where to?” thundered Gen. Scho- 
fieid. 

They really could not tell, as they 
had supposed it done by the owner's 
orders, and had not enquired. 

“Do you know where your piano 
was carried?” asked he, of the gentle- 
man. 

“Yes ; it is in such an officer’s quar- 
ters.” 

Never was there a more injured 
individual than this second offi- 
cer. “Certainly there was a piano in 
the apartment he occupied, but it had 
been put there in liis absence, and he 
supposed belonged to the lady who 
owned the house, who, finding he was 
fond of music, and not likely to iajure 
a handsome instrument, had, he pre- 
sumed, sent it there for safe keeping.” 

It was amusing to see and hear the 
futile efforts of the gentlemen, north- 
ern and southern, to induce the ladies 
to moderate their language, or hold 
their tongues. A Hungarian, who had 
served in the Confederate army as sur- 
geon, said to a lady, with great ear- 
nestness ; 

“ Ah, my child, I know what it is 
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that you suffer, for 1 have been through 
it before in my own country, but what 
for you strain and struggle, till your 
pretty little wrist, all sore with the 
rub of the fetter? Take my advice, 
and when you want anything out of 
the devil, pat him on the back and call 
him uncle. Be polite, be suave to 
these Yankees out here in the parlor, 
and then when they gone, go in your 
bed-room, shut all the windows down, 
lock the door, and then get in bed and 
put the pillow over your head, and 
abuse them to your heart’s content ; 
but if you do say such sharp things as 





(To be continued. ) 
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you did last night, you be shut up foué 
de suite in prison, and then what become 
of your little children ?” 

He would pinch up littie vread 
crumbs and hand them around, saying 
with comic gravity, “Mrs. A., pills for 
to make you hold your tongue. Miss 
B., pills for to help you keep yuur tem- 
per. Mrs. C., pills for to help you from 
abusing the Yankees. Take them, 
dear ladies, take them, and I will pray 
God to keep you out of the guard- 
house, for 1 see very well men cannot 
do it.” 





THE PENITENT MOTHER, 


[BY ©. CHAUNCEY BURR. ] 





Rest sweetly now, my darling child, 
- Warm as a flower of sunny South ; 
White dreamy smiles, all soft and mild, 
Dimple with joy thy coral mouth— 
Which never yet, my darling child, 
Deceived with such fa!se words of art 
As those thy father spoke, so mild, 
They won, and broke thy mother’s heart 


They say thou art a “child of shame,” 
But oh, thou art my darling child ; 
I cannot hear them speak thy name 
With such a look; oh, Iam wild, 
That I must be, my child, to thee, 
At once thy mother and thy shame! 
Sleep, sleep, my pretty babe—for me 
There is no sleep—but sleepless pain, 


My soul is dark, child of my heart! 

Ah! smile and dream such things have been» 
I cannot dream so sweet a part, 

Nor smile not even in a dream: 
O, could my breast thy bed of rest 


For ever 


e, child of my love! 


For that would still the deep unrest 
With which my aching heart has strove, 


Sleep, sleep, my omy babe, and smile— 


Tl mingle wit 


thy smile a tear ; 


They'll plead with injured Heaven awhile, 
For me thy guilty mother, dear : 

A tear and smile, so free from guile, 
Mayhap will gain the ear of Heaven, 

And even one so stained and vile, 


May teel her bleeding heart forgiven, 
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CHAPTER II. 

Do I, then, hate the negro? No, ex- 
cept when the soul is killed out of him, 
I decidedly like poor quashee ; and 
find him a pretty kind of man. With 
a pennyworth of oil, you can make a 
handsome glossy thing of Quashee, 
when the soul is not killed in him! 
A swift, supple fellow ; a merry-heart. 
ed, grinning, dancing, singing, affec- 
tionate kind of creature, with a great 
deal of melody and amenability in his 
composition. This certainly is a nota- 
ble fact: the black African, alone of 
wild men, can live among men civil- 
ized. While all manner of Caribs and 
others pine into annihilation in pre- 
sence of the pale faces, he contrives 
to continue ; does not die of sullen, ir- 
reconcilable rage, of rum, of brutish 
laziness and darkness, and fated in- 
compatability with his new place ; but 
lives and multiplies, and evidently 
means to abide among us, if we can 
find the right regulation for him. We 
shall have to find it; we are now en- 
gaged in the search ; and have at least 
discovered that of two methods, the 
old Demerara method and the new De- 
merara method, neither will answer. 

Alas, my friends, I understand well 
your rage against the poor negro’s 
slavery; what said rage proceeds 
from ; and have a perfect sympathy 
with it, and even know it by expe- 
rience, Can the oppressor of my black 


fellow-man be of any use to me in par- 
ticular? Am TI gratified in my mind 
by the ill usage of any two or four- 
legged thing; of any horse or any 
dog? Not so,I assure you. In me 
too the natural sources of human rage 
exist more or less, and the capability 
of flying out into “fiery wrath against 
oppression,” and of signing petitions, 
both of which things can be done very 
cheap. Good heavens, if signing pe- 
titions would do it, if hopping to Rome 
on one leg would do it, think you it 
were long undone | 

Frightful things are continually told 
us of negro slavery, of the hardships, 
bodily and spiritual, suffered by slaves. 
Much exaggerated, and mere excep: 
tional cases, say the opponents. Ex- 
ceptional cases, I answer; yes, and 
universal ones! On the whole, hard- 
ships, and even oppressions and in- 
justices are not unknown in this world; 
I myself have suffered such, and have 
not you? It is said, Man, of whatever 
color, is born to such, even as the 
sparks fly upwards. For in fact, la- 
bor, and this is properly what we call 
hardship, misery, &c, (meaning mere 
ugly labor not yet done,) labor is not 
joyous but grievous ; and we have a 
good deal of it to do among us bere. 
We have, simply, to carry the whole 
world and its businesses upon our 
backs, we poor onited Human Species; 
to carry it, and shove it forward, from 
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day to day, some how or other, among 
us, or else be ground to powder under 
it, one and all. No light task, let me 
tell you, even if each did his part hon- 
wstly, which cach doesn’t by any means. 
No, only the noble lift willingly with 
their whole strength, at the general 
burden ; and in such a crowd, after 
all your drillings, regulatings, and at- 
tempts at equitable distribution, and 
compulsion, what deceptions are still 
practicable, what errors are inevitable! 
Many cunning, ignoble fellows shirk 
the labor altogether ; and instead of 
faithfully lifting at the immeasurable 
universal hand-barrow with its thou- 
sand million handles, contrive to get 
on some edge of it, and be lifted. 
What a story we have heard about 
all that, not from vague rumor since 
yesterday, but from inspired prophets, 
speakers and seers, ever since speech 
began. How the giant, willing spirit, 
among white masters, and in the best 
regulated families, is so often not load- 
ed only, but overloaded, crushed down 
like an Enceladus ; and all his life has 
to have armies of pigmies building ta- 
bernacles on his chest ; marching com- 
posedly over his neck, as if it were a 
highway ; and much amazed if, when 
they run their straw-spear into his 
nose, he is betrayed into sudden sneez- 
ing, and oversets some of them [Some 
laughter, the speaker himself looking 
terribly serious.] My friends, I have 
come to the sad conclusion that slavery, 
whether established by law, or by law 
abrogated, exists very extensively in 
this world, in and out of the West In- 
dies; and, in fact, that you cannot 
abolish slavery by act of parliament, 
but can only abolish the name of it, 
which is very little! In the West In- 
dies itself, if you chance to abolish 
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slavery to men, and in return establish 
slavery to the devil, (as we see in De- 
merara,) what good is it?* To save 
mens’ bodies, and fill them with pump- 
kins and rum, is a poor task for human 
benevolence, if you have to kill their 
soul, what soul there waa, in the busi- 
ness! Slavery is not so easy to be 
abolished ; it will long continue, in 
spite of acts of parliament. And shall 
I tell you which is the one intolerable 
sort of slavery, the slavery over which 
the very gods weep? That sort is not 
rifest in the West Indies ; but with all 
its sad fruits, prevails in nobler coun. 
tries. It is the slavery of the strong 
to the weak ; of the great and noble 
minded to the small and mean! The 
slavery of Wisdom to Folly. “Be si 
lent, or thou shalt repent it ! Suppress 
thyself, I advise thee ; canst thou not 
contrive to cease, then?” That also, 
in some anarchic epochs, has been 
seen. When, of high and noble ob- 
jects, there remained, in the market- 
place of human things, at length none; 
and he that could not make guineas 
his pursuit, and the applause of flun- 
kies his reward, found himself in such 
@ minority as seldom was before. 


Minority, I know, there always was; 
but there are degrees of it, down to 
minority of one,—down to suppression 
of the unfortunate minority, and re- 
ducing it to zero, that the flunkey world, 
may have peace from it henceforth. 
The flunkey world has peace ; and de- 
scends, manipulating its ballot boxes, 
negro suffrages, quoting its Dismal 
Sciences, Statistics, and other satisfac- 
tory Gospels and Talmuds, into the 





*The result of abolishing negro slavery in 
the West Indies is not inaptly called estab- 
lishing slavery to the devil. - : 
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throat of the devil; not bothered by 
the importunate minority on the road- 
Did you never hear of “Crucify him! 
crucify him !” That was a considerable 
feat in the suppressing of minorities ; 
and is still talked of on Sundays—with 
very little understanding, when I last 
heard of it. My friends, my friends, I 
fear we are a stupid people.; and stuff- 
ed with such delusions, above all, with 
such immense hypocrisies and self-de- 
lusions from our birth upwards, as no 
people were before; God help us! 
Emancipated? Yes, indeed, we are 
emancipated out of several things, and 
into several things. No man, wise or 
foolish, any longer can control you for 
good or for evil. 

If precisely the wisest man were at 
the top of society, and the next wisest 
next, and so on till we reached the 
Demerara nigger (from whom down- 
wards, through the horse, &c., there is 
no question hitherto,) then were this 
a perfect world, the extreme maximum 
of wisdom produced init. That is how 
you might produce your maximum, 
would some god assist. And I can 
tell you also how the minimum were 
producible. Let no man in particular 
be put at the top ; let all men be ac- 
counted equally wise and worthy, and 

the notion get abroad that anybody or 
nobody will do well enough at the top; 
that money (to which may be added 
success in stump oratory) is the real 
symbol of wisdom, and supply and de- 
mand the all-sufficient substitute for 
command and obedience among two- 
legged animals of the unfeathered 
class; accomplish all those remarka- 
ble convictions in your thinking de- 
partment ; and then in your practical, 
as is fit, decide by covnt of heads, the 
vote of a Demerara nigger equal, and 
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no more, to that of a Chanccllor Bacon: 
this, I perceive, will (so soon as it is 
fairly under way, and all obstructions 
left behind) give the minimum of wis- 
dom in your proceedings. Thus were 
your minimum producible, with no god 
needed to assist, nor no demon even, 
except the general demon of Ignavia 
(unvalor,) lazy indifference to the pro- 
duction or non-production of such 
things, which runs in our own blood. 
Were it beautiful, think you? Folly 
in such millionfold majority, at length 
peaceably supreme in this earth, Ad- 
vancing on you as the huge buffalo 
phalanx does in the western deserts ; 
or as, on a smaller scale, those bristly 
creatures did in the Country of the 
Gadarenes. Rushing, namely, in wild 
stampede (the devil being in them, some 
small fly having stung them,) bound- 
less—one wing on that edge of your 
horizon, the other wing on that, and 
rearward whole tides and oceans of 
them :—so could Folly rush; the en- 
lightened public one huge Gadarenes 
swinery, tail cocked, snout in air, with 
joyful, animating, short squeak ; fast 
and ever faster ; down steep places, to 
the sea of Tiberias, and the bottomless 
cloacas of nature: quenched there, 
since nowhere sooner. My friends, 
such sight is too sublime, if yuu are 
out in it, and are not of it! 
* * * ¥ * 

I am prepared to maintain against 
all comers, that in every human rela- 
tion, from that of husband and wife, 
down to that of master and servant, 
nomadism is the bad plan, and conti- 
nuance the good. A thousand times, 
since I first had servants, if has oc- 
curred to me, how much better had I 
servants that were bound to me, and 
to whom I were bound! Doubtless it 
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were not easy ; doubtless it is now im- 
possible ; but if it could be done! I 
say, if the black gentleman is born to 
be a servant, and, in fact, is useful in 
God’s creation only as a servant, then 
let him hire not by the month, but by 
a@ very much longer term. That he 
“hired for life,” really here is the es- 
sence of the position he now holds! 
Consider that matter. All else is abuse 
in it, and this only is essence ; and the 
abuses must be cleared away. They 
must and shall! Yes; and the thing 
itself seems to offer (its abuses once 
cleared away) a possibility of the most 
precious kind for the black man and 
for us. Servants hired for life, or by 
a contract for a long period, and not 
easily dissoluble, so, and not other- 
wise, would all reasonable mortals, 
black and white, wish to hire and to 
be hired! Linvite you to reflect on 


that ; for you will find it true. And 


if true, it is important for us, in refer- 
ence to this negro question and some 
others. The Germans say, “you must 
empty out the bathing-tub, but not the 
baby along with it.” Fling out your 
dirty water with all zeal, and set it ca- 
reering down the kennels ; but try if 
you can help the little child ! 

How to abolish the abuses of slavery, 
and save the precious thing iu ‘t ; alas, 
I do not pretend that this is easy, that 
't ean he done in a day or a single 
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generation, or a single century ; but 
I do surmise or perceive that it will, 
by straight methods or by circuitous, 
need to be done, not in the West In, 
dian regions alone, and that the one 
way of helping the negro at present 
(distressed needlewomen, &c., being 
quite out of our reach) were, by piouge 
ly and strenuously beginning it. Ber 
gun it must be, I perceive ; and care 
ried on in all regions where servants 
are born and masters; and are noé 
prepared to become distressed needle- 
women or Demerara niggers, but to 
live in some human manner with one 
another. And traly, my friends, with 
regard to this world-famous nigger 
question—which perhaps is louder tham 
it is big, after all—I would advise you 
to attack it on that side. Try against 
the dirty water, with an eye to saue 
the baby! That will be a quite new 
point of attack ; where, it seems to me, 
some real benefit and victory for the 
poor negro might, before long, be ac- 
complished ; and something else than 
Demerara freedom (with its rum-bot- 


tle and no breeches—“ baby” quite gone 
down into the kennels !) or than Ameri- 


can stump-oratory, with mutual exas- 
peration fast rising to the desperate 
pitch, might be possible for philanthro- 
pic men aud women of the Anglo-Sax- 
on type. 





AN EPIGRAM FOR THE SOUTH: 


Také care, commit no crimes! 
And learn how not to wink! 

For, in these blessed times, 
"Tis sinful e’en to think. 
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We quote the following from the 
Daily California Express, one of the 
ablest papers in the United States, as 
a text for some remarks on the perni- 
cious influence of the literature of our 
country upon its future peace and well- 


being : 


«We neglected to notice the change made 
in that brave Democratic Magazine, Tur OLD 
Guanp, of New York city, edited by the fear- 
less writer, ©. Chauncey Burr. In these 
days of trashy literature and vile political 
pictorials, thrust into every nook and corner 
to vitiate our finer taste and destroy our bet- 
ter nature, it is refreshing to find so worthy 
an applicant for admission into the Demo- 
cratic household as ‘Taz OLp GuaRp, and we 
commend it to all trae Democrats as a me- 
dium of amusement, instruction and good, 
that may well find a place on the family ta- 
ble. Here is where Democrats err, that they 
pay dollar after. dollar for falsehood and vi- 
tuperation against themselves and their prin- 
ciples, in the shape of political nastiness of 
the negro suffrage school of politics, dressed 
up in pictured papers, instead of paying 
their money to the newspapers and publica- 
tions of their own side. The wrong is not 
simply in this, although this is great enough, 
but the worst of it is, such procedure throws 
before the opening mind of youth, in the 
most tempting shape, the basest and most 
malignant partizan falsehoods, instead of 
true, ennob.ing Democratic principles. Our 
readers should give these matters serious 
thought, for if the adage is trus, ‘just asthe 
twig is bent the tree’s inclined,’ purents are 
in duty bound to see that little feet are start- 
ed on the right path in life, and that little 
hearts are not mould2d in the wrong direc- 
tion.” 


Where the literature of a people 
is gencrally bad, we must never ex- 
pect to find a correct state of public 
Our own unhappy land is a 


opinion. 


LITERATURE. 


painful illustration of the truth of this 
remark at the present moment. This 
barbarous war was brought upon us 
by books, pamphlets and newspapers. 
Through a course of years the public 
mind of the North was poisoned by 
the vilest literature that ever demor- 
alized and disgraced a people ; and for 
four years the flames of destruction 
were fanned by cheap books and news 
papers, filled with the most abominable 
falsehoods, and with the cunningest 
devices of hate. Tales of the igno- 
rance and brutality of the white men 
and women of the South, and of the 
virtue, intelligence, and wrongs of ne- 
groes, were almost the sole burden of 
our books, and of our magazine and 
newspaper literature. Hundreds of 
thousands of northern boys and girls, 
and foolish old people too, were made 
to believe that the southern people 
were in the habit of torturing negroes 
by thrusting them in barrels stuck ‘full 
of sharp spikes, and rolled down steep 
hills. This was indeed ove of the 
mildest tales of “ southern barbarism.” 
The New York Tribune, World, Times, 
and Post, were filled with these lying 
storics, and they were copied into al- 
most every country paper in the North. 
Then came tales of poisoned wells and 
of shocking brutality to “Union sol 
diers,” by which the war fever was kept 
up to a burning point. The counte- 
nances of men and women were so dis- 
torted with hate and rage that they 
were a good deal less human than dev- 
ilish. It was truly disgusting to a 
man in his senses to be compelled for 
so many months to be the daily spuc- 
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tator of such a wide-spread igncrance 
and brutality. All this was the work 
of the newspapers and magazines. The 
mission of literature for the time seem- 
ed to be to diabolize the public mind. 
The whole North was a great simmer- 
ing, seething pot of lies, tainting the 
very atmosphere with the contagion of 
murderous hatred! And even now, 
if our magazines and newspapers are 
a little more disguised in the distribu- 
tion of their poison, their influence is 
not the less depraving upon the public 
mind. The virus is more subtle, but 
not the less fatal. Almost the whole 
literature of the northern States would 
seem to be directed to the sole purpose 
of keeping the northern mind in igno- 
rance of the real character of the peo- 
ple of the Sonth, and of fostering per- 
petual hatred of all that belongs to 
tha: portion of our common country. 
We have now before us the last issue 
of that series of bad romances known 
as “ Beadle’s Dime Novels,” which we 
believe has an immense circulation 
throughout the country. The story is 
called “Jo Davis’s Cliant,” a title 
which would impress no one with what 
is the real design of the tale, viz., to 
exhibit life in the South as wanting in 
all the decency of civilized society. 
The scene is laid in Kentucky, and 
what is called the “ F. F's of Ken- 
tuczy” are represented as “ ignora- 
muses,” “torgers,” “ counterfeiters,” 
“thieves,” and “assassins,” while the 
only characters in the book for which 
any respect is intended, are two old 
runaway negroes. The “lawyers,” 
“ hotel-keepers,” “ farmers,” “ doctors,” 
and “ ministers,” are all alike fools or 
knaves. Courts of justice are mere 
lynch trials, and the judges are made 
to violate both grammar and law. 
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The white women are generally exe 
crable, but when an old negro wench, 
whose hero of a husband always wears 
a large pair of deer-horns on his head 
to frighten the silly whites, is brought 
out, she is graced as follows: “The 
negress was then called to the witness- 
box, and made a quaint but impressive 
picture, as she stood there, tall, dark, 
and queenly, as majestic in her fawn- 
skin tunic as if she wore the imperial 
purple.” We should make our readers 
an apology for mentioning the above- 
named book, if it were not in keeping 
with nine-tenths of the popular litera- 
ture of our northern States at the pre- 
sent time. We have seen this very 
book praised, not only by Republican 
papers, but by Democratic papers, and 
by at least one southern paper. The 
publisher of this trashy but pestilent 
series of cheap bcoks, is also the pub- 
lisher of a magazine called “ Beadle’s 
Monthly,” which is in keeping with his 
Dime Novels, He wou'd be glad to 
see every southern man, woman and 
child scourged, and he sends out le 
gions of pamphlets every year charged 
with the virus of his principles. Heis 
only one of hundreds of publishers 
doing the same business. The vermin 
were not thicker in Egypt than these 
pestilent books are in the United 
States at the present day. We use 
this publisher’s name, not because we 
suppose him to be either better or 
worse than the numerous class of sim- 
ilar publishers, but merely to illus- 
trate what we wish to say of this kind 
of literature. The more we have of 
such books and magazines, the less 
chance for the return:of thg public 
mind to a condition of intelligence, 
peace, and good neighborhood. A po. 
litical union between States socially 
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estranged, and hating each other, is a 
monstrocity.which must be odious ‘to 
every sensible and virtuous man, Such 
a union cannot last. It indeed is not 
a union atall. ‘The Union cai never be 
in reality restored by armies, by legisla- 
tion of Congress, and God knows, much 
less by despotism ; it must be the work 
of papers, magazines, pamphlets, and 
public lectures, and whatever else res- 
tores sense, candor, and good-will to 
the public mind. The South has been 
acting on the defensive against the 
aggressive, seditious, and lying litera- 
ture of our own northern section for 
more than a third of a century. Is 
there not sense and virtue among us 
to stop this thing? We are aware 
that this bold language will give of- 
fence to those who are governed by 
their prejudices, and who are also ig- 
norant of the true cause of all our 
suffering ; but the trath must be told 
by somebody, or we shall never get 
back into the peaceful paths from which 
we have been led by fanaticism. If it 
be true that “ the sin of ignorance shall 
be winked at,” we fear that we have 
wearied the eye of Omniscience alrea- 
dy. The remedy for this bad-spirited 
ignorance will not be found in the tri- 
umph of the Democratic party on plat- 
forms constructed to catch spoils ra- 
ther than to support great principles, 
It must be the work of education. It 
took the Abolitionists thirty years to 
educate the northern mind into this 
malignant ignorance, and if it takes 
us thirty years to educate the virus 
out, uo patriot will hesitate to begin 
the task at once. Begin to-day. Keep 
it going to-morrow, and on, till the 
great work of regeneration is accom- 
plished. We know that cowardice 
will shrink away from this noble task, 
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and that sloth will lie down in the gut- 
ters of sleep, while the mere dema- 
gogues of party will skulk about in 
by-places, hunting after the favoring 
currents of “policy” to set them over 
into the ocean of spoils; but the true 
patriot, the real friend of the Union 
our fathers made, will neither skulk, 
nor go to sleep, nor dodge about after 
temporary party success, but will set 
himself, as to the work of a life-time, 
to the business of disseminating the 
truth, and vindicating the immutable 
principles of justice and right. Vin- 
dicating justice and right upon their 
own foundations, and not as mere aux- 
iliaries of partizan success. This is 
the curse and shame of our land, the 
universal thirst for mere partizan tri- 
umph. The great battle of principle 
has now first te be fought. Books, 
pamphlets and papers must constitute 
the army in this noble warfare, It 
was the pressure of this conviction that 
led us, four years ago, to start this 
Magazine, with its appropriate title of 
Tue Orn Guarv. We have been called 
“rash” by cowards, “ultra” by time- 
servers, “seditious” by tools, and “dis- 
loyal” by traitors and scoundrels ; but 
we have been encouraged and sup- 
ported by a constantly increasing pa- 
tronage of the most intelligent and 
patriotic in evory section of our coun. 
try. While many literary projects 
of a timid and time-serving character 
have gone down, ours has gone on vi- 
gorously from the start. It is proof 
that there is left, even in these bad 
times, an OLp Guarp—an army of brave 
and true men—who can neither be 
bribed, intimidated, nor, from any 
other motive, led to forsake the glo- 
rious old standard of liberty and self- 
government, 
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Tux Oniorn or THE Late War: Traced from 
the Constitution to the Revolt of the South- 
ern States. By George Lunt. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1866. 


The author of this book is a distinguished 
citizen of Boston; was in former days a 
leading member of the Whig paity, a friend 
of Webster's, and a gentleman of acknowl- 
edged ability. This book is a candid and 
straightforward account of the controversy 
between the North and South, which led to 
the war, and is the only work we have seen 
of an entirely satisfactory character upon the 
subject. All the facts are given which can 
be required to enable the intelligent and the 
fair-minded to form a correct opinion as to 
where the responsibility of this terrible con- 
flict chiefly lies. The merits of the work are 
so great, and its faults so few, that we do not 
hesitate to give it an unqualified approba- 
tion. If it could be read by the masses of 
the northern people, it would produce such 


a revolution of public opinion as would not 
only drive the leaders of the party now in 
power from office, but would probabiy drive 
them from the country, as the real authors 


of our ruin. The book is unanswerable, 
Besides the invaluable proofs it presents in 
support of its main design, it contains much 
that will be useful to the politician and the 
statesman in the future management of par- 
ties. It shows that both the old parties, the 
Whig and Democratic, were demoralized and 
destroyed by the policy of nominating for 
“availability” instead of principle. Evena 
bad cause, consistently and logically sup- 
ported, is stronger in the end than the best 
of causes maintained chiefly by tricks, 
dodges, and what is known by politicians of 
easy virtue as ‘‘availability.” This policy 
of ‘‘availability” assumes that all the peo- 
ple who are not rogues are fools. They must 
either be cheated or wheedled. A party which 
proceeds upon such an idea will not be long 
in making itself unworthy of the support of 
anybody but rogues or fools. If man is with- ~ 
out logic, nature and providence are not ; 


and the character of all things human gra- 
dually but inevitably squares itself with the 
logic of its own actions. This book shows 
that the great Democratic party fell, or ra- 
ther sacrificed itself, upon the shoals of 
*availability.” But we think the author 
fails to place the responsibility of disrupting 
the Democratic party in 1860 upon the right 
shoulders, when he lays a considerable por- 
tion of it upon the South. We think that 
Mr. Buchanan’s book proves beyond doubt 
that the chief blame of that most fatal dis- 
ruption lies at the door of northern Demo- 
crats, and especially of the delegation of the 
State of New York. When these things 
transpired, we were in Europe, and, on our 
return, we were deceived by the papers of 
our own section into the belief that the south- 
ern branch of the Democratic party was in 
the greatest degree to blame for the disrup- 
tion of the party. But this opinion was en- 
tirely changed by reading President Buchan- 
an’s history of his administration. His 
proofs on this subject appear to us unanswer- 
able. We think Mr. Lunt also mistakes the 
character of Mr. Lincoln ; he thinks he was 
a weak but honest man. On the contrary, 
we think Senator Douglas defined him ex, 
actly when he applied to him the words, 
**unscrupulous, cunning.” We know not . 
what page of history displays such match- 
less cunning as is shown in the skill with 
which Mr. Lincoln used the American peo- 
ple to destroy their own government, under 
the delusion that they were “saving the 
Union.” The man that uses so many peo- 
ple to accomplish a fell design, is not him- 
self the fool. While he was living, he held in 
check the madmen of his party, and even 


‘managed such intemperate fanatics as Ste- 


vens and Sumner, so that they did not break 
their treasonous designs to the people faster 
than they were educated to receive them. Had 
any other man in his party been President, the 
whole bag of black eats would have been let 
out at once, and the public mind put on its 
guard. When Lincoln countermanded Fre- 
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mont’s infamous order in the Department of 
the West, te reason he gave to the Radicals 
was ‘the public was not yet prepared for it.” 
But he “pegged away” until the public was 
prepared. The things he professed he would 
never do in the first year of his administra- 
tion, he did in the second year. ‘That which 
he denounced in the second year he per- 
formed in the third. He took monstrous 
strides in the overthrowing of all civil gov- 
ernment, but they were all teken as in the 
dark. While he cunningly said he was go- 
ing one way, he was going precisely the 
other. The moment that he perceived the 
public mind was so intoxicated or so de- 
bauched that it would permit the suppres- 
sion of free speech and free press, he locked 
up nearly every man and suppressed every 
newspaper in opposition to him. When he 
found the public was sufficiently debaucted, 
he boldly declared that he banished men 
“‘not for what they had done, but for what 
they might do.” Compare his utterances and 
his acts of the first year of his administra- 
tion with those of the last year, and we see 
the march of a cunning that was as stealthy 
as it was devilish. And this was all Lincoln 
himself, We have in our possessien a letter 
in his ewn hand which he wrote twenty years 
ago, advising a client to take a false oath in 
order to cheat his creditors, and save Lin- 
coln a fee. If the Republican press calls for 
the letter, we will publish it. But enongh 
of Lincoln—alas, our country has had too 
much of him! 

We commend Mr. Lunt’s volume to our 
readers as a work which no patriot should 
be without. The author is temperate and 
cautious in his inferences and conclusions, 
but mighty in his facts. 


Nametess. A Novel. By Fanny Murdaugh 
Downing. Second edition. Raleigh, N.C.: 
Wm. B. Smith & Co. 1866, 


We have allowed this volume an amount 
of our time which we seldom bestow upon & 
novel; we have read it through. The plot 
is exceedingly interesting, and is so well 
sustained that the interest and curiosity 
awakened in the first chapter, are constantly 
increased to the end, and so skillfully manag- 
ed as to produce the most delightful surprise 
and satisfaction. The characters are drawn 
with such unpretending originality and dis- 
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tinctness of coloring, are so warm, glowing, 
and life-like, that we must accord the book a 
first rank in the species of litcrature to which 
it belongs. ‘The almost too voluptuous beau- 
ty of Lady Haughton is toned down with 
such a skillful blending of the lines of sor- 
row, that a character which would seem to 
trench hard upon the verge of the sinful, is 
made to partake of the saintly—a strange 
and fascinating embodiment of the warmest 
sunshine and the coldest moonlight. 


Mossgs From 4 Routine Stone; or Idle M 
ments of a Busy Woman. By Tenella— 
Raleigh, N. C. : W. 


Mary Bayard Clarke. 
B. Smith & Co. 1866 
The first merit to be named in connection 

with this little volume is its entire freedom 

from all the quackeries, affectations and imi- 

tations which mar so many of our books of 

poetry. The author sings her feelings, her 
passions, and her sentiments in numbers 
that are her own. No such absurd straining 
after the peculiarities of Tennyson, or the 
author of ‘ Festus,” as mark the verses of so 
many of our American poetasters. Mrs, 
Clarke's muse is her own. If it is not wild 
and passionate, itis gentle, genial, and re- 
fined. If it sweeps not with a daring wing 
over precipices and stormy seas, it hunts up 
the quietest nooks of pleasant thought, and 
sits down on the banks of those streams of 
memory and feeling which are ever welcome 
to the sensible and the cultivated. The fol- 
lowing opening verses of a poem entitled 
*«My Children,” we think beautiful : 


I have two little darlings, 
With eyes of deepest blue, 
There’s just a year Seiween them, 
And tne younger is not two. 
Like fragrant little blossoms, 
Whose petals daily ope, 
I watch their minds expanding, 
With fond and earnest hope. 


Frank says he’s mother’s rose-bud ; 
And litile brother Willie, 

With skin like alabaster, 
Is my budding water-lily. 

I call them both my mock-birds, 
For, like magic to my ear, 

Are their merry little voices, 
So silvery and clear. 


The volume contains several translations 
from French and Italian poets, very cleverly 
done. 
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We present our readers this month with 
what is considered an excellent likeness of 
Lieutenant-General Richard Stoddart Ewell, 
who was the commander of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s corps, after the death of that great 
leader. At the commencement of the Abo- 
lition war, Ewell was a Captain in the regu- 
lar army of the United States, a position in 
which he served with great credit in the Mex- 
ican war. He was born in Prince William 
County, Virginia, in 1817. He graduated at 
West Point in 1840. After he returned from 
Mexico, he was entrusted with the command 
of some United States soldiers in New Mex- 
ico, where he distinguished himself against 
the Indians. He was kept on duty in that 
territory about twelve years, from 1847 to 
1859. 

After Virginia had failed to get any satis- 
factory assurance that the bloody programme 
announced by the Helper Book and the lead- 
ers of the Republican party, would not be 
carried out by the Lincoln administration, 
and the State had seceded, Captain Ewell 
resigned his commission in the United States 
army, and tendered his services for the de- 
fense of his native State. For gallant ser- 
vices, he rose rapidly from grade.to grade 
until he became a Lieutenant-General. 
During the war he was severat times se- 


verely wounded ; and at the fierce battle at 
Warrenton Turnpike he lost a leg. As soon 
as he had recovered strength enough to re- 
turn to the field. by being strapped on his 
horse, he rejvined his corps, by which he 
was received with the wildest demonstra- 
tions of joy by the gallant veterans of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s old corps. But his too early 
return to the hardships of the field produced 
an inflammation in his dismembered limb 
that left bim on his bed for several months. 
He rejoined the army in April, 1864, and 
served with unremitting energy to the end 
of the war. He did a great deal of despe. 
tate fighting in nearly all that series of terri- 


ble battles where Lee won so many superna- 
tural victories over Grant, ‘‘on the rord to 
Richmond.” General Ewell’s last, command 
was that of the immediate defences of Rich- 
mond. 


—Charles Sumner, the apostle of negro 
freedom, threatens that ‘we will dorrect 
the temper of the South, if we have to rule 
them by laws as severe as England passed 
against the Irish Catholics.” Notwithstand- 
ing the terrible and bloody laws passed by 
England against the Catholics of Ireland, 
during the reigns of Henry VIII., Edward 
VL, and Elizabeth, even to that of James L, 
not over sixty Irish embraced the Protestant 
religion in all that long time, so we are told 
by the Abbe Geoghegan, though Ireland con- 
tained over two millions of inhabitants, 
That is an illustration of the benefit of cruel 
laws. None but madmen or fools ever at- 
tempted to correct temper by cruelty. And then, 
is it any of our business what the temper of 
the South is? Under our Constitution we 
cannot legislate to ‘‘ correct temper.” If we 
could, it would be a blessed thing to pass an 
act to correct the brutal temper of the Radi- 
Cils in Congress. The only bad temper 
shown anywhere in the United States is here 
in the North. The only enemies to the res- 
toration of the Union are here. If those who 
are opposed to the restoration of the Union 
are “rebels,” and if the President has a right 
to restrain or arrest “‘ rebels,” he would cap- 
ture the vilest nest of traitors at once by 
locking up the disunion villains of Congress. 
If the Congress which illegally passed anact 
to allow the President to suspend the habeas 
corpus should find the rope they have made 
twisted around their own necks, it would 
cause a thrill of ineffable delight to run 


through the heart of every patriot in the 
land. 


—A Colonel, who is the editor of one of 
the organs of the mind-everybody’s-business- 
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but-your-own party, wants to know why the 
editor of this Mag.zine wears his hair so 
long? Because he is neither a military man 
nor a convict. 


—A United States Senator says he is de- 
termined “to represent the opinions and 
feelings of his constituents.” Of such a re- 
presentation Chancellor Livingston said, in 
the Constitutional Convention of New York : 
** As to the idea of representing the feelings 
of the people, Ido not. entirely understand 
it, unless by their feelings is meant their in- 
terests. If they have feelings which do not 
rise out of their interests, I think they ought 
not to.be represented. What! shall the un- 
just, the selfish, the unsocial feelings be re- 
presented? Shall the vices, the prejudices, 
the passions of the people be represented? 
Then government, sir, would be a monster.” 
The present Congress is just such a mon- 
ster. Instead of representing the ftnlerests 


of the States, they represent the irrational 
feelings, the bad passions, the vengeance and 
vices of faction. Alas, wretched country! 
when only the violent andirrational passions 
are represented in the national Legislature ! 
If the present Congress were to be swallow- 


éd up by an earthquake, or, in the absence 
of earthquakes, be dispersed by the outraged 
people, it would bea blessing to civilization. 
If President Johnson were to say to them as 
Cromwell did to the Rump Parliament, when 
he dispersed it, ‘‘For shame, get ye gone ; 
give place to honester men,” the voice of the 
people would shake the heavens with the 
thunders of their applause. If it should be 
said that such an act would be revolutionary, 
we reply, not a hundredth part as much so 
as the existence of this present Congress. It 
has made itself an illegal body which de- 
serves scattering, as a thief deserves to be 
ejected from a house which he is plunder- 
ing. 

—The Jersey City Times, edited by a bril- 
liant-faced genius of the distressing and cha- 
racteristic name of Pang-born, calls us the 
«Right Reverend.” That is correct—we are 
right, and, in these profane times, we are 
very reverend, although we never belonged 
to any church. But when we do become 4 
church member, we intend to pray for the 
conversion and salvation of the drunken and 
scurrilous vagabond who edits the Jersey 
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City Times. However, when such a creature 
was born decency received a pang that it ig 
to be feared the prayer of no one saint can 
remove, 


—A negro who was told by a ‘‘ philanthro. 
pist” that ‘the people were going to insist 
on his exercising the right of franchise,” re- 
plied in dismay, ‘‘O, golly, massa, don’t go 
done that, case I hates exercisin like de deb- 
ble.’ 


—If the Germans of Missouri have not 
**caught a tartar,” they have caught some- 
thing worse to them, thatis, a Yunkee Legis- 
lature, which has enacted a law forbidding 
them to drink lager on Sunday. The Ger- 
mans of that State were ready to pass all 
kinds of oppressive laws to help the Aboli- 
tionists tyrannize over the people ; but this 
taking from them the right to drink lager 
whenever they please has set them on fire, 
We can but laugh at their calamity. Hav- 
ing supported all the horrible despotism of 
the Republicans of that State, it is only just 
that the iron hand should, in the end, fall 
on themselves. We hope they will fight 
sooner than submit to the despotic laws of 
the ‘‘ Republican” madmen of Missouri, for 
that would probably open their eyes to the 
abominable wrongs which they have helped 
the same party to inflict upon others. 


—Professor Taylor Lewis, whose ‘pedan- 
tries and blunders in classic history we have 
had frequent occasion to expose, tells bis 
young gentlemen that ‘‘as a historian, Thu- 
cydides is to be preferred to Livy.” What 
comparison can there be between the two? 
The subject of Thucydides’ history is the 
Peloponesian war, which lasted twenty-seven 
years, between the rival cities of a little Pe- 
ninsula in the Archipelago; while that of 
Livy is the entire history of the masters of 
the world for many ages. The work of Thu- 


‘eydides is a small lake ; that of Livy is a vast 


and unfathomed ocean. It is one of the 
most stupendous attempts of the human 
mind. Not to have read Livy, may almost 
be said is not to have read history. Though 
@man may well regret, yet he need not des- 
pair, that he has not read Thucydides. 
—Several Republican editors, and among 
them a postmaster in Wisconsin, advise Pre- 
sident Johnson to “resign.” In one sense 
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he will do that for his country; for resign 
means to re-place, or declare back, (from re, 
back, and signo, to declare.) Despite all 
these enemies of restoration, he will declare 
the States all back in the glorious old Union; 
and he willbe re-elected as a testimony of 
the gratitude of the American people, for 
having saved our country from the fell de- 
signs of its worst enemies—the negro-equal- 
izing traitors. Then he can contemplate his 
triumph with something ot the spirit of one of 
the noblest of the Romans, Camillus, who 
said, ‘*"Tis Rome that calls me back, not to 
reinstate me in my place, but that 1 may re- 
establish her in hers.” 

—An old Scotch preacher once took for 
his text, ‘‘Adam, where art thou?” and di- 
vided his subject into three parts, ‘‘ Ist, all 
men are somewhere; 2d, some men are 
where they ought not to be ; and 3d, unless 
they take care, they will soon find themselves 
where they would rather not be.” We com- 
mend this last division to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of the anti-Union Républicans. 

—The following is said to be the tender and 
characteristic language of one of the Puritan 
“reformers” of St. Louis: ‘‘ Wife, put the 
baby to sleep with some laudanum, then 
bring me my Bible and pistols, and come 
with me ; I’m going to attend a meeting for 
the relief of the freedmen, and ths ameliora- 
tion of the human race.” 


—A Yankee minister, who has been out as 
chaplain in the army, says when he first read 
Mr. Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation he 
‘*was carried to the very gates of heaven.” 
The fool had better have dodged in, for he 
may never get such a chance again. 


—King James I, in his speech to Parlia- 
ment. in 1609, said, ‘‘ A king leaves oft to be 
aking, and degenerates into a tyrant, as 
soon as he leaves off to rule according to the 
laws." ‘That is a very great truth, from 
which we also glean a moral for our republi- 
can style of government. The very moment 
that Congress ceases to legislate according 
to the Constitution of our country, it ceases 
to be a Congress, and becomes a mob of 
traitors and scoundrels. As a matter of jus- 
tice, the people of every State have an un- 
doubted right to put themselves in a position 
to resist the edict of such a law-breaking 


body. 
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—A cotemporary thinks that as Stanton 
has made up his mind to keep his place in 
the Cabinet, if possible, he may for the fu- 
ture do better. Can the leopard change his 
spots, or tne negro his skin? Just as easily 
as Stanton can change his brutal nature. 
The horrible tyrant, Justinian 11., was doom- 
ed by the people to have his nose slit, and 
be banished. Afterwards the peuple were 
foolish enough to recall him to the throne ; 
and every time he had occasion to blow his 
nose he fell into such paroxysms of passion 
that he caused some of the people to be put 
to death. While Stanton bas an ounce of 
power some innocent man will suffer wrong 
oftener than the brutal Secretary blows his 
nose. The truth is, that the poor wretch is 
the escapement pipe through which all of 
Seward’s hate aud enmity is let off, which, 
together with his own vengeance, makes a 
frightful current of cruelty and oppression. 


—We have received from Louisville, Ky., 
a Requiescum entitled, ‘‘In Memory of the 
Confederate Dead,” composed and published 
by Jules ©. Meininger. The title-page is 
adorned with the portraits of Generals Sid- 
ney Johnston, John H. Morgan, Jeb. Stuurt, 
Stonewall Jackson, Leonidas Polk, A. P. 
Hill, and. J. Rains. Ina neatscroll around 
these portraits are the names of thirty-four 
deceased Confederate officers. The music 
is appropriate and excellent. The publish. 
ers, Messrs. McCarrell & Meininger, advere 
tise that they will forward the sheet, post- 
paid, to any person remitting them the price, 
75 cents. 

—Rev. Dr. Cheever, who is the superla- 
tive degree of the clerical blockhead, says 
that ‘‘the modern notion of the infidel, 
Thomas Jefferson, that no people can right- 
fully be governed against their consent, is 
now abundantly refuted.” Why, sir, that 
doctrine of Democracy which you call a 
‘**modern notion of the infidel Jefferson,” is 
thousands of years older than Christianity. 
The first kings of the world were elected by 
the free suffrages of the people ; and when 
they proved tyrants, or attempted to govern 
the people against their consent, they were 
universally, and very justly, killed. The 
doctrine was familiar to all the great authors 
of antiquity, as Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, 
Polybius, Cicero, Livy, Justin, Pliny, Strabo, 
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Ptutarch, Diodorus Liculus, Pausanius, 
Alexander al) Alexandro, Herodotus, Hero- 
dian, and indeed all writers of antiquity. In 
order to cover up the damnable crime of the 
North’s attempt to govern the southern peo- 
ple against their consent, all history must be 
falsified, and reason itself denounced as “‘in- 
fidelity.” If the sin of ignorance were not 
winked at by the Divine eye, what damna- 
tion would swallow u_ nearly this whole ge- 
neration of pulpit babblers, together with 
their profane allies. in stupidity and crime, 
the politicians. 


—Congress has appropriated $15,000 * to 
reimburse Miss Clara Barton for money spent 
in looking up missing soldiers” on the day of 
battle. If she had a sweetheart who ran 
away from battle, and has forgotten to return 
to her, there is more or less reason in her 
search ; but there is no reason why Congress 
should saddle the expense upon the people 
of the United States. 


—A correspondent asks us to believe that 
Seward isa changed man, and that he is 
now really a patriot. There is but one 
ground on which we could possibly believe 
W. H. Seward to be a patriot, and that is 
stated in these words of Tertullian: Cerlum 
est quia impossibile est; @¢., “It must be 
true becuuse it is impossible.” 


—De Bow’s Review for April is promptly 
issued, and contains articles on a variety of 
subjects. Ihe Infl of & ce on Civil- 
ization is an elaborate discussion of especial 
interest to merchants. guatorial Regions 
of America is from the pen of T. R. Warren, 
Esq., who has explored the entire country. 
Geo. Fitzhugh, of Virginia, has an entertain- 
ing article entitled ‘* Boys.” ‘Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina,” is the subject 
of.a graphic sketch. His reputation is that 
of one of the chief founders of our Federal 
Constitution. The Review is published at 
Nashvilte, Tennesse, and New York, 





—<An exchange paper says, ‘nothing will 
satisfy the bloody Radicals of Congress but 
the extermination of the southern people.” 
To save themselves, they will have to exter- 
minate more than the southern people. De 
Foe says : ‘‘ He that will be a tyrant, should 
resolve to kill all the people at once, for if 
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he leaves but a few, that few will at last de- 
stroy him,” 

—A lady from Rochester, N. Y., writes us 
to ask where she can find a copy of ‘ The 
Culpril Fay,” as the work is thought to be out 
of print. There isa culprit Fuy who edits a 
scurrilous negro paper at Trenton ; bul then 
this creature is not out of print; on the con- 
trary, he is always in print, a fact of which 
the community where he resides: has as real- 
izing a sense as they would of the presence 
of a skunk. 

—The Daily Gazette, of Nashville, a very 
ably edited paper, thinks ‘old Thad. and 
Brownlow will burn out some day.” Does not 
the Bible say that the “burning” of such sin- 
ners shall be ‘‘ everlasting ?” 

—There isa paper called the Union Flag, 
published at Jonesborough, East Tennessee, 
which is the organ of Brownlow’s Yankee 
party in that region. The following edito- 
rial is a specimen of the wisdom which we 
“eastern people” have exported to Tennes- 
Bee : 

“That man must be smittten with the 
blindness of imperceptibility who cannot 
discern by the plain foreshadowings of the 
futnre that American institutions, now. puri- 
= by their hindrances to moral elevation 
. pa sing gress, are destined by their genius of 

ee 


om, justice and equalit > to overturn the 
despotism of the old-world.” 


Much as we dislike the political institu. 
tions of the ‘‘old world,” we still must sin- 
cerely pity the people of that hemisphere if 
the fools and asses. which have had control 
in this country for the last five years have 
turned their thoughts in that direction. The 
‘*old world” threatens to send us the chole- 
ra, but, if the above editorial scrap is not a 
vain threat, we are about to send them a 
worse scourge. 

—The Norfolk Virginian well says that 
‘*great as are the vexations of a territorial 
condition, North Carolina can live as long 
out of the Union as Stevens and his party 
can liveion the Union.” And the longer the 
South is kept out, the shorter will be the po- 
litical life of the Stevens’ disunionists. They 
are only treasuring up wrath against v day of 
wrath, Thad. is old enough to have one foot 
in the grave, and his soul is vile enough to 
have been a good ways beyond the grave long 
ago. 











